

These are most obliging sport jackets ! No matter how you manhandle them, they quickly 
return to shape. Sit in them for hours. Ride in them. Pack them. Thanks to Acrilan,any 
wrinkles come out! Palm Beach has Resortweave jackets (50% Acrilan acrylic fiber, 
50% wool) in an impressive number of styles. In solids, checks, plaids! In five handsome 
models, in short, regular and long sizes. And they’ve all got Palm Beach's famous "Con- 
tour Collar,” that means better fit in the critical neck and shoulder area. See Resort- 
weave jackets made with Acrilan acrylic fiber today, S39.95t, slightly higher in the far West, 



ACRYLIC FlBIiR 


Chemstrand makesonly the fiber; America's finest mills and manufacturers do the rest. ^jn (air trade states 

Tlic CHEMSTRAND Corporation, 350 Hflli Ave., N.^, 1*. Makers of: Acrilan acrylic fiber & Cliomstrancr nylon. 





STOCK CAR ACE HALTS NEW FORD FROM 115 MPH. IN 11 SECONDS! 


" We're at Ford's Arizona Proving Ground. My assignment - to wind up a big new Galaxle to one-one-flve 
, . . then lock up the anchors on a panic stop, I move away from the line . . . then mash down and the 
needle jumps like a jet's altimeter. The car feels strong - real strong. Then bang! I'm on those big 
brakes and the Ford and I are fighting g' s . In eleven seconds, I'm stopped - no pull - no fade - just 
straight-line deceleration. Man, this new Ford's got goln’ and slowin' like no thing else! And It's built to 
take care of itself . . , even adjusts Its own brakes, automatically," 



BEAUTI FULLV BUILT TO TAKE CARE OF ITSELF! 

po»o DIVISION. 
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Out of thin air 

...growth power 
for America 

ColJier Carbon and Chemical Corpora- 
tion — a Union Oil subsidiary — literally 
creates business out of thin air. 

For among its products arc vital plant 
foods containing nitrogen, a part of the 
air you breathe. Practically no vegetation 
can exist without it. 

From natural organic fertiliiers, how- 
ever, the supply of nitrogen is no longer 
adequate to provide for man’s growing 
needs. Most plants cannot gel it directly 
from the air. Collier can. 

Today, by converting atmospheric 
nitrogen, we are able to replenish the 
plant food required by bumper crops. 

Collier's fertilizers, used in a planned 
program, can produce an estimated $4 to 
S8 return for every dollar a farmer invests. 
.More than that, these vital foods arc 
rejuvenating soil that was “worn out.” 
One acre today can produce what two 
did fifteen years ago. 

Miracle fertilizers, versatile carbon 
products and industrial chemicals such 
as naphthalene — all these are part of 
Collier's portfolio. They contribute to 
your way of life and to Union’s vitality. 

Twlay. hebiml each of the 8V^ mil- 
litui share.*; of Union Oil stock, there 
are more than barrels of li<|iiii] 
pel rolemn reserves... more I bun 
iOO.OOO euhie feet of natural gas 
reserves ... large inv«‘slments in re- 
finery, transportation ami market 
faeilitie.s . . .large investments, loo, 
in researeli luhoratories and pelro- 
eheniieal plants. 

With such diversification, we feel more 
than equal to the challenge of the future. 
VOUR COMMENis INVITED, li'ri/f: Chairman uj 
the Hoard, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 
Center, Los Angeles 77, California. 



Union Oil Company 


OF CALIFOKMA 


Tl!K WEST S MOST EXPERIENCED G.\SOLINE REFINER 
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Next week 

Nora Johnson tells the warm 
and funny and very human 
story of her struggle to find 
peace and gentleness in the 
game of tennis, and how she 
finally won a victory in her 
personal quest — and her man. 


Ray Cave combines an anal- 
ysis of the early battles in 
college basketball's national 
championshifjs with scouting 
reports of the surviving four 
team.s that will meet in Kan- 
sas City in the last rounds. 



PERUtSSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 
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MUSIC TO MATCH YOUR EVERY TASTE AND MOOD. ..CHOOSE FROM THIS NEW LIST OF 


ANY 


Either' STEEEO oi' FlEGUEA.Fl L.R 


. . , if you agree to buy six additional albums within twelve months from THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


{f you prefer, you may choose this S-record 
set plus any other single-record album shown. 

GLENN MILLER 
MASTERPIECES 



3 LONG-PLAYING 
RECORDS 


EXCITING 
MILLER "FINDS” 



DE LUXE 
LIBRARY CASE 

Regular L. P. 


each in a separate space on the card 

A richly illustraleil collection of tiever-before. 
relcaseii numbers culled from more tlian 900 
.Miller limadcasts. On hand are Olenn's greatest 
st;vrs-. Marion Uutton. Ray F.berle, Tex Be.neke -and 
The Modernaires. A must for all Gienti Miller fans. 
THE SONGS 



NATIONALLY 


IMPORTANT; 
albums 
They 
stereo 


■RTANT : You may order the Miller s 
ns and still join either the Stereo or 
will sound even better on stereo pt 


her monaural 
Regular L. P. Division. 
phonograDhs. However. 
reophonic equipment. 
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124. Priioner of Loi'c, 
Tilt the Enel of T'imr. 
Tomptniion, Wiititod, he- 

Sur, Monariral only. 


36. 12 warmlj »UDg io- 5. All-limo I 
npiraliniial aoriEs: H<'s claisical albu 

, ... Gni ihr WMr ft'iir/ii in ealraiirdina; 

Ealting His Hands^V'hither Thou wbo look M 
Coal, SnuUl Ribbons. the world by 


69. His bipgrsi bile 




THIS TWO-DISC 
RECORDING EMDtS 
M IwtolTour 
l«ur albums. . . 

Enler tacb 

numburina i 

segarate space t 


37, Piatiisl’e Irio pUya 
Summtr/ime, The Mnn J 
/.ore, AllofYoii. Cherry, 
Pennies from Heoren, I 
Cover the JPaterfronl. 


:lual (larnegie llalUloo- 
Boit esoilinf; vollrclioa, 


950 nnd 950A Thea 

I .-ri ri'ciirJrii uvlI Hie i 


THE MUSIC OF 


No One 
Stands 


TOMMY DORSEY 


NATION-WIDE HITS-AND SAVE! 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICES TOTAL UP TO J23.92 


rpiMS exciting new plan offers you the finest 
X stereo or hi-fi music being recorded today — 
for far less money than you would normally pay. 
It help.? build your record library carefully and 
completely. You save up to 40% with this intro- 
ductory offer alone. After the trial membership, if 
yon continue, you will save about one third of the 
manufacturer’s nationally advertised price through 
the (Hub's Dividend Album Plan. This plan lets you 
clioose a free regular L.P. or stereo album with 
every two you buy from the Club. 

Every month you ore offered a wide variety 
of albums (up to 200 a year). One will be singled out 
as the album-of-the-monlh. If you want it, you do 
nolhiim: it will come to you automatically. If vou 
[irefer an alternate— or nothing at all — simply state 
your wishes on a form always provided. For regular 
L.P. albums you will pay the nationally advertised 
price- -usually S3.98. at times Sl.98; for stereo 
albums you will pay the nationally advertised price 
of $4.98. at times $5.98 (plus — in all ra.ses — a small 
charge for postage and handling). 

ALL ALBUMS ARE 12-INCH 33'/, R.P.M. 


Irio. /Mne/r Lillie /toiin, hi fi/siereo! Twilighi 
Larervler 6lue, Ilitie You Time, Don! Take Your Sleep 
Ever Been Lonety,9 mote. Love From S/e, Jalousie. Julep, 



irass-A 

COMO’S^" 

GOLDEN t 1 



itiill'VlA ^Hi 

RECORDS 
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MILLION-SELLERS 



247. Sound _ 

^aoza. Love Is a Many. 

Around the i/'orld. Song 
from MouUn Rouge, olc. 


5. All-limo brat-spUiag 
claisical album by ihe 
ktirdinafy |tianiat 


HANK 

LOCKLIN 


PLEASE 


HELP ME 


I’M FALLING 


255. Po[>-courtlry*atar’8 
biM«t hit. .Mso," JPAy 
Don't You Haul Off and 
/jiVe Me. Send Me the 
PiUaw. Mrmnural only. 


267. Smasb-hil album 

of your I4rty. Soulhrrn- 
fried^ humor iliinn to a 


INTERHALTER 




jonahIon^^artet 


GIBSON 


^s^lndeed! 


VICTOR 


HERBERT 


GEORGE 

MELACHRINO 


Music 
of the ^ 
Islands^ 




MAUNA LQA 
HSIANDERS 

204. J/auviii in hi Jif 12 58. Flowing, 


2.Th<'ori£ina!TV.aclion 203. Hot-SflliQE. cool. 257. For crtllrelors. 94. Around the JTnrld. 249. Sentimenia! Me: 
, . t. ... . .' . rs if;. I- , Sep. Rag Mop: Finughty Lady 
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NIKON F AUTOMATIC REFLEX... 

FOR THE WORKING PHOTOGRAPHER, THE SERIOUS AMATEUR.. .FOR ALL MEN 
TO WHOM PHOTOGRAPHY HAS OECOME A FORM OF CREATIVE SELF-EXPRESSION 


Visit any Franchised Nikon Doulcr, and try the N'ikon F yoursfll. See if you don’t 
agree that it’s the greatest camera you ever handled. $375 with Aiito-Nikkor fl.4; 
with f2, $329.50. For literature and name of dealer nearest you, write Dept. SI-3. 
^NIKON INCORPORATED, 111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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SCORECARD 


SHADOW-BOXING 

Three Floyd Patterson-Ingemar Jo- 
hansson fights are enough, a feeling 
apparently shared by both boxers 
when they agreed to “no-return guar- 
antees" for their fight this week. 
There is now a logical contender to 
take on the heavyweight champion, 
a contender named Sonny Liston, 
who last week knocked out Howard 
King in Miami Beach, winning his 
2oth consecutive bout. But behind 
Liston is the shadow of “the mob" 
(SI. Aug. 29). 

This week Senator Estes Kefauver 
will probably introduce a bill into the 
U.S. Senate calling for a “czar” to 
supervise boxing and keep it clean. 
We hope the czar’s first order of busi- 
ness will be to eliminate that shadow 
—or else establish that it no longer 
has substance. Then the czar should 
make it clear to everyone that Liston 
must be the first to get a crack at the 
heavyweight championship. 

POSITIVE NEUTRALISM 

The Northeast Regionals of the 
NCAA College Division basketball 
tournament began last weekend in 
Springfield, Mass. Williams, Bates, 
Springfield and Rochester were there 
— but Buffalo wasn't. If you happen 
to be in Buffalo this week, ask anyone 
in town why Buffalo wasn’t in the 
tournament, and you'll get a rather 
strong opinion. 

Nearly everyone in Buffalo had as- 
sumed, and reasonably so, that Buf- 
falo would be invited to the tourna- 
ment if it beat Rochester in the next- 
to-last game of the regular season, 
played in Buffalo. Coming up to 
that game, Buffalo had beaten some 
of the nation’s major-college teams, 
and its season’s record was better 
than Rochester's. The meeting ap- 
parently proved Buffalo’s superi- 
ority. With six minutes to go, Buf- 
falo led by 19 points. Then, playing 
with substitutes, Buffalo won 76-69. 
But Rochester got the invitation to 
the tournament. 

J. Shober Barr, chairman of the 


selection committee, then explained, 
“The committee felt that if the Buffa- 
lo-Rochester game had been played on 
a neutral court that Rochester would 
have won.” Not one member of the 
committee had seen the game. Of 
the committee’s six members, one is 
from Bates, one is from Springfield, 
one is from Rochester— and none is 
from Buffalo. 

BEERLESS IN BEERVILLE 

Milw'aukee is, of course, a city which 
likes to believe it made beer famous. 
On April 11, however, when Milwau- 
kee fans file into County Stadium 
to see their Braves play the Cardi- 
nals in the opening game of the Na- 
tional League season, they will be 
unable to tote their “handy six- 
packs” through the turnstiles. 

Last week the Milwaukee County 
Board of Supervisors voted that Mil- 
waukeeans would have to buy their 
beer inside the park. Beer prices for 
the carry-in trade ranged from 12d 
to 18c a can; a beer inside the park 
costs 30c. The reasoning of the Su- 
pervisors seems to be that the higher 
the cost the less chance of thrown 
cans or excessive to-and-fro move- 
ment in the stands. 

Oh, yes, we almost forgot: the 
Braves themselves own the beer con- 
cession in County Stadium. 

NO. S IS NO. 1 

Joe DiMaggio arrived at Miller Hug- 
gins Field in St. Petersburg last week 
and quickly wiggled into a Yankee 
uniform with his famous No. 5 on the 
back. As a special, unpaid spring 
training coach for two weeks, Joe 
hoped to get some publicity for the 
company that now employs him (the 
V. H. Monette food distributing com- 
pany). For their part, the Yankees 
realized that DiMaggio would bring 
a few more people to their Stengel- 
less workouts. 

DiMaggio patiently answered ques- 
tions of newsmen and television men, 
posed for hundreds of pictures before 
sitting clown in the dugout. After a 


bit a television man sidled up to Di- 
Maggio, and the Clipper actually 
seemed glad to see him. “Look,” said 
Joe, “do me a favor, will you? Walk 
back to the clubhouse with me so it 
looks like we have business. I don’t 
want to have to sign a lot of auto- 
graphs and things.” 

The two rose and started along the 
wire fence to the clubhouse, and peo- 
ple began pressing close to the fence, 
begging for autographs. DiMaggio 
stopped, looked at the crowd briefly, 
then walked over to the railing. As he 
began .signing everything that was 



DIMAGGIO DOUBLED PRICE OF BASEBALLS 


given to him, more people gathered. 
“Joe,” an old man said, “remember 
Washington when you hit three home 
runs? They said you were washed up.” 

“Yeah,” said Joe, “that stopped 
’em.” 

“I saw you hit one off Feller,” an- 
other said. 

“Didn’t hit many,” answered Joe. 

A Negro boy handed Joe three base- 
bails. “Where'd you get all these?” 
he asked. “Foul balls.” the boy said. 
“What do you do with them?” Di- 
Maggio asked. “He’ll sell them,” said 
a man nearby. “You just doubled the 
price!” The crowd laughed, and so 
did DiMaggio. He looked up and 
saw that although he had been there 
10 minutes, the crowd had not less- 
ened. No. 5 hesitated a moment, then 
went on signing. The television man 
shrugged and left, but Joe did not 
notice. He was back in baseball again. 

conliniied 
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VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 



Look light-hearted as Spring itself 
in Varsity-Toivn “Living Color” 
YORKSHIRE WORSTED Stdts 
in glorious new cheerful 
check and pleasing plaid 
tonal combinations of Olive^ 
Blue, Bronze and Grey Hues. 
You’ll also enjoy u'ondcrful 
"Living-Comfort” in their 
trim, flattering models 
and huury '^Bemherg 
linings by David H. Small 


Just flip-in the flap of 
Varsitj/'Town's own Flip-Flap 
pocket and you have a 
different-looking welt pocket 


"MAJOR IN STYLE” VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 


are featured in 800 foremost style stores, including : 

Kaulmann's, PiUsburgh Bond’s, St. Louis 1. S. Ajres, Inflianapoiis 

Henry’s, Wichita Martin's, Louisville Mabley & Carew, Cincinnati 

Heavenrich’s. Saglnavr Max Adler, South Send Kositchek’s, Lansing 

Vicary's, Canton Block's, Pocatello McKelvey’s, Youngstown 

Wolf & Dessauer, Ft. Wayne Magee's, Lincoln Adam, Meldrum & Anderson, Buffalo 

Gimbel's, Philadelphia Davison's, Flint Frankenberger’s, Charleston 


THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI S, OHIO 


THE GOLD CUP 

Next week the Stanley Cup playoffs 
begin among the top four finishers 
in the National Hockey League. The 
participants are now known. Last 
week the Detroit Red Wings mathe- 
matically clinched fourth place, be- 
hind Chicago, Toronto and Mont- 
real. For citizens of these four cities, 
the glory is the thing: for the play- 
ers, the Stanley Cup runneth over — 
with cash. 

The finances of the NHL are often 
bewildering to track down, but they 
go like this: each player on the team 
that finishes first during the regular 
.season gets $1,000, the second-place 
team members get $500, third-place 
finishers are given $350, and fourth 
$150 each. 

Then the first -place team plays the 
third, the second-place team plays 
the fourth in the semifinals of the 
Cup. Before starting play for the fi- 
nals, the two teams that have been 
victorious in the semis are rewarded 
$1,250 per player, and the eliminated 
losers get $750 each. The eventual 
winners of the Stanley Cup get an- 
other $1,750 apiece while the losing 
finalists draw $750. 

Thus, if a team is able to win the 
league championship and skate on to 
victory in the Stanley Cup, each play- 
er will have earned himself a tidy 
$4,000 above his regular salary. 

TENPINS ABROAD 

The thunder of bowling balls can be 
heard far beyond even the New Fron- 
tiers of this country. In Paris, Ameri- 
can-style bowling is the rage. Geneva 
and Monte Carlo, Biarritz and Ant- 
werp, Stockholm and Rome, are also 
having a bowling boom. The Swedes 
have an installation inside the Arctic 
Circle, and Germany's Bayreuth 
opens this week. 

The American Machine & Foun- 
dry Company has been installing its 
alley equipment all over Europe and 
packing ’em in. At the International 
Trade Fair in Vienna last fall, AMF 
set up two lanes for exhibition pur- 
poses, allowed each visitor to throw 
two balls on each lane and drew 
500,000 people. The Russians in the 
neighboring pavilion cried foul— no- 
body seemed interested in their trac- 
tors. (They have not yet claimed to 
have invented the bowling ball.) 

Europeans are bowling extremely 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


Marklwaiiis fevorite- 



JIMMY RIGGS JR.. 11. 
of Jar.ksonville, .Ark,, 
12.5-p<)un(l sixlh-icrari- 
er who has been bowl- 
ing two year.s. rolk*<l 
tho third-highfst srore 
ever turned in by a 
bantam bowler— a '2oti 
— in competition at 
.Tacksonville. He uses 
a 13-pmind ball, bowls 
righ1 -banded. 


JANET Ti G H E. Wil- 
mington. Mas.s. speed 
skater, won 4-10-yard 
three-quarter mile and 
mile event-s for l-'j- 
point total in Eo.stern 
indoor meet at Lake 
Placid. N.Y,. took the 
women’s title by sev- 
en-point margin over 
Darlene Sechanio of Ki- 
amesba Lake, N,Y. 


GORDON EATON, Mid- 
dlebury (Vt,) College 
sophomore from Lit- 
tleton, N.H.. won the 
abbreviated. 1.1-mile 
downhill race in 1:15.3 
in NCAA ski cham- 
pionship.s at Middle- 
biiry. bested Colorado 
University's Buddy 
Werner by slim five- 
tenths of a second. 


ART CHISHOLM of Ar- 
lington, Mass., hockey 
center at Northeastern 
U. in Boston, tallied 
his 100th varsity goal 
in 5-4 victory over 
Vermont’s Norwich 
U.. joined Middlebury 
(Vt.) College’s Phil La- 
treille as only active 
var.sity player to score 
100 or more goals. 



Bourlion 

orScotcli? 
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Perhaps at one time or another, you’ve seen Mark Twain 
featured in our Old Crow advertising. The reason is that Mark 
Twain’s favorite bourbon was Old Crow. He was known to have 
been so pleased w'ith it that he made a trip to Kentucky to visit 
James Crow’s distillery. There he ordered 25 barrels of 
Old CroAv for his favorite tavern in Elmira, New York. 


Buf recently we were challenged. An executive from a com- 
petitive whiskey company wrote us saying he 
had incontrovertible evidence proving Mark 
Twain to be a Scotch drinker ! We checked im- 
mediately and found that yes, it was true, the 
great American author had once been a Scotch 
drinker during his early years ! But further 
digging revealed that subsequently he changed to bourbon ! 




HELEN SHIPLEY. 17. of 
Newton. Mass,, run- 
ning first race in com- 
petition, stayed in 
front all thn way in 
S80-yard run at AAU 
women's indoor meet 
in Columbus. Ohio, set 
AAU women’s record 
in 2:21.6 - 3.2 seconds 
hotter than best pre- 
vious American time. 


STEVE BLISS of Fort 
Washington. Pa., a 
senior and captain of 
swim team at The Hill 
School in Pottstown, 
Pa,, anchored team 
(hat set national prep 
school swim records in 
(hn 200- and 400-yard 
freestyle relay.s with 
times of 1:30.7 and 
3:26.1 respectively. 


Now, many folks are going through the same taste change 
that Mark Tw'ain experienced. They’ve tasted them all and are 
now' savoring the simple goodness of fine Ken- 
tucky bourbon. Have you tried the time-honored 
flavor of light, mild Old Crow 86 proof Kentucky 
bourbon? It is America’s favorite. Try it and 
you’ll see why Mark Twain became a bourbonite 
in his time— and an Old Crow fan. 

Litiht-^IUd 861 rO(d' 

)LDCR0W1 
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THE OLO CROW OISflllERY CO,, FRANKfORT, KY, KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF 
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MYERS’S JUVAICHUH • 97 PROOF • GENERAL WINE A SPIRITS CO.. H, Y. C. 
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MYERS ^^RUM 


Some call it enchanting. Some call it robust, others vivacious. Whatever 
your word, you ‘11 agree the flavor of Myers Rum is distinctive, delicious. 
Its rich, spicy flavor is essential for the very best rum drinks. But then, a 
dash of Myers can make any cocktail memorable. If you have a taste for 
adventure, try Myers Rum— the spirit of adventure! 


Myers Planters’ Punch: 1 tsp. sugar, 
juice Vi Jemon, 2 ozs. MYERS RUNf, 
dash Angostura, dash grenadine. Shake 
with ice, add soda to taste. 


well in the American tenpin game, 
which is new to many of them. For 
generations they played ninepins, the 
game Rip Van Winkle liked before he 
went to sleep. At Geneva a big tour- 
nament was held a couple of weeks 
ago. Ernst Hauser of Zurich won it 
with an average of 182 for six games, 
and he had never seen a bowling alley 
until two months before. Europeans, 
used to throwing a straight ball down 
wood or asphalt, are very accurate 
on spares. At the Geneva tourna- 
ment the 4-6 split was made twice. 
Many American bowlers have never 
made the 4-6 or the equally difficult 
7-9 or 8-10 splits. 

OH DADDY-03 

The fight to acquire football clients 
still rages between the American 
Football League Texans and the Na- 
tional Football League Cowboys in 
Dallas. 

The other afternoon Lamar Hunt, 
the wealthy owner of the Texans, was 
playing football with his 4-year-oId 
son, Lamar Jr. Young Lamar made a 
fine play, and his pop glowed with 
paternal pride. “Lamar,” said the fa- 
ther, “you’re going to be a good foot- 
ball player for us when you grow up, 
aren’t you?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy, “I’m 
gonna be a cowboy.” 

INSIDE TRACK 

• Moscow will be the scene of a heavy- 
weight championship match this week 
—but in chess, not boxing. Red handi- 
cappers have made 24-year-old Mik- 
hail Tal a favorite to defend his world 
title successfully against the once-un- 
beatable Mikhail Botvinnik. 

• Charles Finley, new owner of Kan- 
sas City Athletics, will try to increase 
business by mail-order selling. Finley, 
who relied on mails to build a success- 
ful insurance business, now will send 
out letters to 800,000 homes in 150- 
mile radius of Kansas City. The offer: 
choice of any nine games during sea- 
son and a guarantee of a good seat. 

• The University of Houston’s golf 
team should walk off with its sixth 
straight NCAA title. So stocked with 
good golfers is Houston that Richard 
Crawford, twice the NCAA’s individ- 
ual champion, could finish only ninth 
in the school’s own tourney last week. 

• The price for Big Ten football 
tickets next fall will be up 50ji to $1. 
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Point the 300-G down a sandy trail well off 
the beaten track. 

Stop it. Start it again . . . just for the boot 
you’ll get out of It! 

The “G" will blast up a veritable “sand- 
storm” around you . . . plus a deep-throated 
growl that tells you this is no mild-mannered 


car when it has a job to do! This tiger is 
fitted out with a superb suspension design 
that gives you track-sure handling on rough- 
est terrain and “hairiest" turn. 

Its walloping getaway stems from a ram- 
induction powerhouse. 30-inch manifold 
tubes ram fuel and air into the chambers 
with incredible velocity. You get ground- 
missile acceleration. And you feel it when 
the “G's” wrap-around leather bucket seat 
gives you a spine-tingling belt in the back! 


Talents like these, inherited from its spirited 
sire, the 300-F, prompted Tom McCahill, 
dean of automobile experts to say: 

“As a Gran Turismo competitor nothing can 

come close to this hell-for-leather product!’”' ^ 
Orchids like these are rare. But then the 
“G” (be it hardtop or convertible) is admit- 
tedly a rare kind of car for a rare kind of man. 

*Article on 300-F in Mechanix Illustrated, May 1960. 

CHRYSLER 300 /G 



COMING EVENTS 



earn HIGHER 

interest 
on your savings 


with 

71-Year-Old 

State Mutual 
Savings 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

Los Angeles 

ONE OF THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
m THE UNITED STATES! 


il/«rc/A IT io March 2S 

/tit lirne^ are B.S.T. 

*- Color (elcpUion * Tekri<)ion ■ NeJuorIt radio 


Friday, March 17 

FENCING 

Intm-olleK'ale FenPiiig Assn. Champs., Bronx, 
N.Y. 'also -March IRI, 

(Ui'vcland K of C meet, Clrveland. 


Saturday, March 18 

BASKETBALL fcoU(‘ge> 

NCAA finals, college division, Kvansvillc, Ind, 
# National Invitation Tournament, Mad. Sq. 
Garden, New York(s(‘eond garno,4 p.m.,NBCl. 
'proi 

■f NB.A idayoITs. a p.m. (NBC', 

Miami to Jamaica ocean race, Miami. 

BOXING 

® Charley Scott vs. Federico Thompson, welters. 
It) rds., in p.m. (ABC). 

OOC SHOW 

Harrisburg Kennel Club, Harrisburg, Pa. 

« All-Star Golf series, Collins vs. De Vicenzo 
rABC',* 

HOCKEY 

Boston at Toronto. 

Chirago at Montreal. 

HORSE RACING 

Governor's Gold Cup, $30,000, Bowie. 

(* Gulfslream Park Handicap, $100,000, Gulf- 
stream Park (Sports Network regional TV).* 

Canada Champs., Winnipeg, Man, 


Sunday, March 19 

BASKETBALL (pro) 

'• NBA playoffs, 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Championship Bridge, Pegg>' and Charles Solo- 
mon vs. Art Glatt and Manny Kaplan, 4 p.m. 
(ABCi. 

National Capital Kennel Club, Wash! ngton,D.C. 

:#( Celebrity Golf series, Sam Snead vs. Forrest 
Tucker, 5 p.m. (NBC). 

LPGA Golden Circle Golf Festival, Sara-sota, 
Fla. (through March 2fi). 

HOCKEY 

Chicago at Boston. 

Montreal at Detroit. 

Toronto at Now York. 


Monday, March 20 

BASKETBALL 

AAli Nail, Men's Champs., Denver (through 
March 

HORSE RACING 

The Swift, $25,000. Aqueduct. 

TENNIS 

Caribbean Inti. Champs., Montego Bay, Ja- 
maica (through March 26). 


The worldly 
new look of 

HART 
SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


. . .is elegance expressed in 
a new', more slender silhouette. 

Lines are trim — w'ith natural, 
masculine shoulders and a dash 
of the British influence at the 
waist. The fabrics are the choice 
domestic and imported weaves 
from the finest mills in the world 


current 

interest 



Tuesday, March 21 

BASKETBALL (cultogc) 

National Invitation Tournamemt, Mad. Sq. 
Garden, Nc'w York. 

World Men’s Champs.. Ayr, Kirkcaldy and 
Perth, Scotland (through March 24). 


...rich, luxurious and cool as 
mountain air. To attain the 
graceful elegance of the 


• UNBROKEN INTEREST-PAYING 
RECORD.. .SINCE 1889 

• INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 

• FUNDS INSURED... UP TO $10,000 

Mail check or 
ask for financial 
slatement and 

Hookict sr. 

pay postage 
liolli ivnys. 


State Mutual Savings 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
SINCE 1889 


415 West 5th Street 

Los Angeles 13, California • MAdison 4-8211 


T4>flrte.R(foj/, March 22 

Wi-stern Amateur, New Orleans (through 
March 26'. 

Fountain of Youth Stakes, $1.=),000, Gulf- 
stteam Park. 


Thursday, March 23 

BASKETBALL leullege) 

National Invitation Tournament, scniilinals. 
Mad. .Sq. Garden, .New York. 

Sunshine Open, $30,000, Miami (through March 
26). 

HARNESS RACING 

Spring Pace, $16,000, Yonkers. 

SWIMMING 

NCAA Champs., Seattle (through March 20). 

NCAA Champs., Corvallis, Ore, (through March 
25). 

* See local listing 


new HS&M profile, master 
tailors shaped the cloth with 
painstaking, perfectionist skill. 

The result is a new look, a 
new confidence, a new comfort. 
Little wonder that the famous 
Hart Schaffner & Marx label is 
sewn inside moresuits 
than any other fine 
label in the world. 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

MARCH 20, 1961 



THE 

DRAMA 

IN 

MIAMI 


The third fight between Floyd 
Patterson and Ingemar Johans- 
son had four knockdowns and a 
disputed count (left, as Referee 
Billy Regan signaled the end 
over a dazed but rising Ingemar). 
Though it was not sophisticated 
theater, it had as much suspense 
as an Agatha Christie thriller. 
Fora full account, turn the page 

Photographs by John C. Zimmerman 
and Hy Peskin 
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A MATTER OF HEART 


by GILBERT ROGIN 

Tlie decisive match between Floyd 
" Patterson and Ingemar Johans- 
son, which had promised so much, 
proved rich in fury and in melodra- 
matic incident. It was not, however, 
theater of a high order. Like a bot- 
tle of beer which has been open too 
long, it had an undeniable kick, but 
to the purists the flavor was faintly 
stale and flat. This was odd and ap- 
peared to belie the facts: Patterson’s 
survival of two astonishing knock- 
downs in the first round, his knock- 
out of Johansson in the sixth round 
and the controversial question of the 
fast count. 

Yet the fight seemed to occur in 
a dream— a dream portentous with 
disaster, tense with unresolved hos- 
tilities and at times filled, with al- 
most intolerable suspense. The day 
before the fight Patterson said he had 


a dream. He did not describe it but 
said instead that if he were a super- 
stitious man he would be worried. 
Then he seemed to dismiss it en- 
tirely. saying, in almost a Zen atti- 
tude, “As far as I’m concerned, a 
dream is just an empty space looking 
for something to fill in.” In the first 
round and throughout much of the 
fight, Floyd seemed to be of little 
more substance than an empty space 
looking for something. 

Patterson performed in what al- 
most amounted to a trance; he was 
distant and feckless, with the heavy, 
futile legs and arms of a dream run- 
ner. The jab which had been so im- 
pressive in the second fight and in his 
training for this one was gone. He 
stood as erect as a man treading wa- 
ter; and then — in that startling first 
round— he sank. Ingemar, pale as a 
Welsh miner, sweat dripping per- 
sistently from his drawn face, missed 


with three of his famous rights before 
he landed a big one. Floyd went down 
abruptly, and was up, perhaps, at 
three. Since the Miami Beach Box- 
ing Commission had not waived the 
mandatory eight count, unprecedent- 
ed in a heavyweight championship 
fight, Floyd got the welcome gift of a 
short rest after the knockdown and 
before a right put him down again. 
He fell forward, hugging Ingo, but 
sliding to the floor. With his remark- 
able resiliency, Floyd got back on his 
feet, and shortly thereafter knocked 
Johansson down with a right fol- 
lowed by a left hook. Ingemar, too, 
rose almost immediately before the 
round ended. 

Floyd had said before the fight that 
he could not possibly be as vicious as 
he was during the last fight; but that 
fiery particle which had blazed across 
the Polo Grounds last June had be- 
come a cinder. It was Henry V who 
exhorted his army before the battle 
of Agincourt, “But when the blast of 
war blows in our ears / Then imitate 
the action of the tiger: / Stiffen the 
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sinews, summon up the blood. . . 

Floyd could not imitate the action 
of a tiger. “I couldn’t get myself 
together," he said later, bruised, des- 
perately tired, a cut swelling over 
his left eye and one on the bridge of 
his nose. ‘‘I tried everything, hut I 
couldn’t seem to find a style to fight 
him. There were more opportunities 
tonight than in the last fight but 
I couldn’t take advantage of them.” 
He was like Gene Fullmer in Las 
Vegas a week earlier, who had a los- 
er’s face in a loser’s town. He talked 
in the faint, wistful tones of the 
defeated and busted, yet he had won, 
if not with splendor, at least with 
authority. 

The second round and the third 
passed, expectantly, suspenseful. In- 
gemar was boxing very well, not in his 
advertised crouch, but with quite a 
nifty jab and good movement with his 
legs. Floyd slipped twice, once in each 
of these rounds: his footwork was bad, 
his timing off, although he did con- 
nect with one classy hook. He threw 
frequent wild rights, often leads, but 


accomplished little. He did cut .To- 
hansson over the right eye. 

Ingemar stunned Floyd with aright 
in the fourth, but that vaunted weap- 
on was losing its power. In the fifth 
Floyd’s guard was dropping, and if 
Johansson had had any sort of punch 
remaining he could have taken advan- 
tage of the target. But just as Floyd’s 
combinations and body punches, 
which had been so fruitful the last 
time around, had vanished, so now 
had Ingemar’s major weapon. Both 
men seemed weak and confused, un- 
able to fill their missions. 

And so it was with great surprise 
that the end came in the next round. 
Ingemar was well ahead in the sixth. 
He had landed with two mild rights, 
was jabbing well against Patterson, 
who was almost stationary from the 
waist up and was retreating listlessly. 
Then, of a sudden, Floyd struck out 
with a left hook. It connected, but it 
lacked the supersonic crack of au- 
thority. Ingo was halfway down be- 
fore the crowd was halfway up. As 
he descended, Floyd caught him un- 


der the ear with an overhand right. 

Even then it seemed that Johans- 
son would make it to his feet with no 
difficulty, as he had at the conclusion 
of the first round. Indeed, he started 
to rise, but his legs were unequal to 
the great, disturbed weight of his 
body and he caved forward as though 
to begin the most elementary of som- 
ersaults. As the count continued, he 
rose again and seemed to have beaten 
10, but Referee Billy Regan waved 
his arms in front of Ingo and the fight 
was over. 

Floyd had won, but the victory was 
not sweet. It was rather as if he had 
awakened from the desperate dream 
and stumbled, thick with sleep, into 
reality. The empty space was filled, 
but not the way it should have been. 
‘T thought I was up in time," pro- 
tested Ingemar later, wearing a red 
tie and black eye. "I heard the count 
all the way. I heard nine and he say 
10 when I was up.” 

It was, as Comedian Joe E. Lewis 
had predicted, a taxing fight. Joe E. 
had been referring to Johansson’s 

continii.eil 
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troubles with tlie U.S, Internal Rev- 
enue Service, which claims he owes 
over a half million in back income 
taxes. Ingo contends he is a Swiss 
resident, the sole asset of a “hold- 
ing” firm called Scanart and not a 
taxable property. He says he owns 
no stock in Scanart. When pressed 
to divulge who owns it, he said air- 
ily, “Oh, a couple of people in Ge- 
neva.” “Who’s that?” said Joe Louis 
(the one who used to fight), listening 
in. “Your mother, your father and 
your brother?” 

Ingemar can ponder his financial 
future the next few days while he 
takes in some sun. “1 must catch up 
with my brother,” he said. “He’s got 
the nice sun tan and in Sweden it is 
still winter and a sun tan is much 
envied.” 

Even in victory, Floyd must con- 
sider the darker realities of his future. 
He had won, yes— but why had he 
looked so bad? Had he, again, been 
overtrained? Is he of too compas- 
sionate a nature to be a truly de- 
manding and vicious fighter? Should 
he have his hair cut the day before a 
fight, as he did, w'ondering if, like 
Samson, it would weaken him? 

Before him, almost unavoidably, 
is that amiable hSte none, Sonny 
Liston. Floyd has said he would fight 
him if Liston gets rid of the tough 
guys who own and move him, and 
Manager Cus D’ Amato has said the 
same. But if Floyd is eventually to 
take on Liston and be hopeful of win- 
ning he will need not only the pas- 
sionate savagery of the second Jo- 
hansson fight but the admirable ex- 
ecution of punches as well. He must, 
then, at 26, recapture the past, al- 
ways a hard undertaking. 

But as he lay in his bed Tuesday 
morning, lying on his back on his 
board — he has had a back condition 
and has not been able to sleep on 
his stomach for years — Floyd had no 
need to feel ashamed. He has a proud 
and first-rate heart. It brought him 
up from peril and darkness in the 
first round and, surpassing his lapsed 
skills, bore him on. He is a good man 
and a good champion, and may he 
sleep easy. Ingemar, too. end 

BATTERING but battered, Patterson (left) 
started Johansson clown for the last time 
in sixth round. A moment later he weari- 
ly raised his hand in a triumphal salute. 




CZECH GIANT KILLERS 

In Switzerland Jack Olsen saw Czechoslovakia’s upstart hockey 
team destroy Russia with psychological warfare and 
come within a whisper of winning the world championship 

by JACK OLSEN 



BRANDISH THEIR STICKS IN DEFIANCE OF THE WHOLE WORLD AFTER HOLDING CANADA TO A TIE 


T lie world being what it is, there 
were a few perfunctory cries of 
“Yankee, go home!” or its equivalent 
at the world hockey championships 
in Switzerland last week, but they 
were prompted only by a sense of duty 
on the far left. No one in his right 
mind — not even the most rabid Red — 
could seriously consider the U.S. team 
a threat of any kind, and in Geneva 
and Lausanne the group of earnest 
young hockey players who had been 
gathered together by American Coach 
Connie Pleban were notable mostly 
for l)eing agreeable and graceful los- 
ers. They made many friends and few 
goals, and ended up, bruised and 
bandaged, close to the bottom rung 
of the ladder. The only clearly visi- 
ble threats at the start of the 10- 
day tournament were the hard-check- 
ing Canadians, aiming for their 19th 
world “amateur” championship, and 
the Russians, who move out onto the 
ice as though the future of the Com- 
munist world depends on their sticks 
and blades. 

Ranged against these glacial giants, 
the rest of the ice-borne nations com- 
peting in the two Swiss cities looked 
pretty puny. The whole tournament 
was so arranged as to bring the big 
two up against each other in the cli- 
mactic game on Sunday night. Long 
before that final game took place, 
however, a team from Czechoslovakia, 
rated by the experts as little more 
than “the best of the also-rans,” was 
making both the giants quake on 
their skates. 

Any Czech who dared to say it pub- 
licly probably would be guaranteed 
a trip in the nose cone of a one-way 
sputnik, but the fact is that the Czech 
hockey players in Switzerland wanted 
to beat their big Red brothers from 
Moscow more than they wanted to 
beat any other team from any other 
nation. This is partially because 
strong anti-Russian sentiment still 
exists in the land of Masaryk and 
Benes, and partially because all satel- 
lite peoples find themselves so much 
in the shadow of the U.S.S.li. that 
they are hungry for identity. The 
Russians, on the other hand, came 
to Switzerland determined to prove 
that Soviet hockey, like Soviet every- 


Robert 


Dolsnaau 


thing else, is the best in the world. 

The entire organization of hockey 
in the Soviet Union had been re- 
vamped during the last year to devel- 
op a championship team. From the 
big leagues in Moscow to the busk- 
ers in the remotest boondocks, Rus- 
sian coaches were ordered to scuttle 
their old individual star system and 
develop unified forward lines and de- 
fensive units that could be switched 
around intact from team to team. 

As any National Hockey League 
coach well knows, three good forwards 
or two defensemen who have learned 
to play as a unit are far more valu- 
able than three star forwards or two 
unmatched defenders who have nev- 
er played together. Teamwork and 
discipline were the hallmarks of the 
Russian team that took the ice on 
Tuesday against the Czechs, and to 
every bookmaker in the Alps the out- 
come seemed certain. Russia had al- 
ready sailed through the U.S., Fin- 
land and Sweden with the imperturb- 
able majesty of an icebreaker in the 
East Siberian Sea and seemed des- 
tined to go on plowing ahead. 

But the Czechs, who had also beat- 
en the Americans and the Finns, were 
not to be pushed aside so easily. They 
turned the grim Russian determina- 
tion to their own account in a wild 
war of nerves. At times every Rus- 
sian player on the ice seemed to be 
looking over his shoulder for the se- 
cret police. 

As the Russians, tense with the 
knowledge that they had to win or 
else, lined up for the face-off and the 
referee stood ready to drop the puck, 
the Czechs would decide to change 
their line. They did this time and 
again— always at the very last mo- 
ment. The Russians would have to 
stand grinding their teeth while Czech 
players skated nonchalantly back to 
the bench and substitutes skated non- 
chalantly on again. With the puck 
at last in play, the sly Czechs would 
start another private game. Often for 
as long as 30 or 40 seconds they would 
skate aimlessly back and forth in 
their own defensive zone, passing the 
puck to one another with no more 
purpose than kids playing tiddly- 
winks at recess time. Sometimes a 
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CANADIAN STAR Forward McLeod 
gazes into a suddenly clouded future. 



RUSSIA'S TEAM dcvclops dccp fur- 
rows of anxiety on once-confident brows. 
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Czech defenseman would stand stock- 
still with the puck against his stick for 
ten seconds or more. 

Unable to bear the suspense, the 
Russians would bang their sticks on 
the ice in frenzied irritation, demand- 
ing action. Finally, past all patience, 
the furious Russians would bear down 
on the phlegmatic Czechs, who had 
been waiting for just this moment. 
With the Russians well out of po- 
sition and crowded in the Czech end 
of the ice, the Czechs would flick a 
pass down the ice to a forward igen- 
erally Jan Stars!) stationed all alone 
just outside the enemy defense zone. 
Stars! would then break away for a 
solo dash and flip the puck past the 
goalie. 

Gallant gesture 

Twice in the first period of the 
Russo-Czech game the Czechs scored 
by this method, only to have some 
beautiful team play by the Soviet 
Maiorov twins even it up again. The 
Czechs went ahead for two more 
goals, and the Russians once again 
tied it up. 'Fhen, as they had time 
and time before in the game, the Rus- 
sians lost their heads in the face of 
Czech tiddlywinks, and committed 
themselves too deeply in Czech ter- 
ritory. Czech Wingman Vlastimi! 
Bubnik broke away to score on a rink- 
long rush, and the game to all in- 
tents and purposes was over. 

David had clobbered Goliath, and 
the 11,000 polyglot fans crammed in- 
to Geneva's Patinoire des Vernets 
threw hats, canes and even wine- 
glasses into the air. Poor Bubnik him- 
self was inundated in a collective em- 
brace as the entire Czech bench 
streamed out onto the ice. 

Russian morale was so shattered 
by all this that in the last few seconds 
of the game the Russian goalie, Vla- 
dimir Chinov, who had been benched 
to give the Soviets a chance at one 
more power play, leaped over the rail 
to stop a stray puck without a by- 
your-leave from coach or referee. 
This gallant but illegal gesture cost 
the Russians an additional penalty 
and an additional goal. At the end 
of the game the score was Czecho- 
slovakia 6, Russia 4. 

Whetted by this astounding upset, 
13,000 people crammed into Lau- 
sanne's Patinoire de Montchoisi two 
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days later to see what the doughty lit- 
tle Czechs would do to Canada. Stand- 
ing room sold for $5, and reserved 
seats were bringing $20 each on the 
black market. Big blocks of Canadian 
rooters shouted “Come on, you Smok- 
ies,” at the team from Trail, B.C., 
which, in fact, is not even the best in 
Canada. A Czech rooter waving a 
large flag stood up in the midst of a 
crowd of his countrymen and shouted 
the Slovak equivalent of “Shut-up!” 
at the Canadians. “It'll take a bigger 
man than you to make me, and I 
come from a free country,” shouted 
one Canadian right back. It was just 
like a night in the Forum at Montreal 
when the Rangers are in town. The 
pregame tension was such that the 
two Swiss referees took a two-mile 
walk together to calm their ner\-es. 

The Czechs had already begun to 
psych the Canadians on their way to 
the stadium. Nattily dressed in blue 
blazers decorated with decidedly un- 
Communist-looking coats of arms, 
they laughed and joked and signed 
autographs as though nothing more 
important than an afternoon of 
croquet were ahead. The Canadians 
tried to counter this nonchalance by 
skating out on the ice in a burst of 
laughter and slapping each other's 
backs in easy-come easy-go style. But 
nobody was fooling anybody. Both 
teams were deadly determined and 
frightened underneath, for a Czech 
victory could put a lock on the tour- 
nament. 

Normally the Canadians, who are 
far more an aggregation of stars than 
a closely disciplined team, start slow- 
ly and build up to a crescendo in the 
last period. This time they came on 
like gangbusters. Czech Goalie Jo- 
seph Mikolas, 23, who mines coal 
when he’s not tending goal, saved the 
game during that first period, making 
stop after stop while the Czech de- 
fensemen got themselves loosened up. 
Finally, with 15 seconds left, the 
Czechs got their standard nerve- 
racking game of click-click-click 
going, pulled the Canadians out of 
position just as they had the Russians 
and scored on the old familiar shoe- 
string play. 

In the second period Canada's De- 
fenseman Darryl Sly broke up count- 
less Czech attacks, sweep-checking 
the puck away from oncoming Czech 
lines until Wingmen jack McLeod 
and Hugh McIntyre were able to 


mount a successful attack that left 
the score tied one-all. As the third 
period began, the Canadians looked 
blue and dejected in their red-and- 
white uniforms. The blue-clad Czechs 
on the other hand looked cheerful as 
cherubs. The Czechs apparently were 
encouraged by the knowledge that 
even a tie would put them, unex- 
pectedly, in line to win the tourna- 
ment. The Canadians, knowing that a 
tie would be just as good as a win for 
them, too, seemed to be more con- 
cerned with the knowledge that a 
loss would mean curtains for all their 
tiopes. Each team, hoping the other 
would somehow lose its head, was 
therefore playing cautiously— and, 
just as both hoped, the game ended 
at 1-1. The tie left Czechoslovakia 
and Canada tied for first place in the 
tournament with four wins, a tie and 
no losses for each. Russia was a 
half game behind them with four wins 
and one loss; and Sweden was a poor 
fourth. 

Out of the game 

By the last night of the tourna- 
ment, when Russia finally came face 
to face with Canada, the game that 
was supposed to be the high point of 
the tournament had become only an 
anticlimax whose excitement wa.s 
lodged largely in mathematics. De- 
spite a whopping 12-1 victory over 
West Germany tho clay before, the 
mighty Russians were already out of 
the running. On their success or fail- 
ure against the Canadians hinged the 
fate not of the Soviet Union but 
only of brave little Czechoslovakia. 
Without being able to do a thing 
about it themselves, the Czechs had 
to sit in the stands cheering their old 
adversaries, knowing that only in the 
case of a tie or a Russian victory 
would they themselves emerge as 
champions of the world. 

Unfortunately it worked out dif- 
ferently. The Canadian skaters, dis- 
playing the form that has won their 
nation so many world championships, 
put the defeated and by now de- 
flated Russians to rout by a score of 
5-1, leaving the Czechs the consola- 
tion of being officially named the 
champions of Europe. 

And, oh yes, in a little-noticed 
game on the last day of the tourna- 
ment, the U.S. beat Finland 5 2, 
winding up in sixth place with one 
win, one tie and five defeats. end 



Are fragrant “heather besoms” 
the secret of Chivas Regal? 


The wind from the brae bore the scent 
of flowering heather as we talked to 
Allan Baillie, chief blender of Chivas 
Regal Scotch Whisky. He it was who 
first suggested that the secret of Chivas 
Regal may lie in the Scots' enduring 
loyalty tn tradition. 

And perhaps the wind reminded him 
of besoms, for he gave them as an ex- 
ample. Besoms are special brooms of 


fresh-cut heather used when it’s time 
to scrub the wails of the great wooden 
tuns in which Chivas Regal is created. 
No other implement is ever used. 

Docs a trace, a breath of heather 
really linger? About this even Scotsmen 
disagree. But men of every land agree 
about the quality attained . . . that here 
indeed is Scotland’s Prince of Whiskies. 
Chivas Regal Scotch Whisky. 


ia-YEAR-OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO,, N-Y. 
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it's a hardtop pickup. ..open air roadster 


...off-road workhorse. ..all in one! 

International brings you a whole new idea in 
low-cost transportation — the Scout! It’s an all- 
puipose vehicle only 67 inches high on a 100-inch 
wheelbase, a snug little runabout that , . , 

• seats three people in comfort, 

• carries sizeable loads in a 5-ft. pickup body, 

• has fold-down windshield, removable cab top, 

• has new International 4-cyl. 90 hp, engine, 

• gives you all-wheel-drive or rear-wheel-drive. 
The Scout is iNTERNATiONAL-built and serviced 
—nation-wide. See your Scout Dealer now! 


Hit the Trail to Low-Cost 



This is the Scout with the steel 
top on — a neat and nimble pickup 
that's fun to drive for business or 
for pleasure. 



Transportation 


I 


lnt«rnation>t Karvesisr CoinMny, Ctiicato ■ Motor Trucks ■ Criwier Tractors ■ Construction 
Equipment* McCormicklsr Farm Equipment and Farmaltl Tractors 


Same Scout stripped for action. 
Take off the door glass, remove 
doors, fold down the windshield for 
rough jobs, tough country. 



Same Scout with the top off. 
Easily removed in minutes to give 
you a sporty roadster for any kind 
of outdoor activity. 



Same Scout converted to deliv- 
ery use with optional full-length 
Travel-Top, complete with side and 
rear windows and lift gate. 





. . . play a man’s game 


They call each other Kit, Townie, Ted and Buzz, and 
they swing wicked mallets for the Valley Forge Military- 
Academy in Pennsylvania, one of only four U.S. second- 
ary schools that play polo. Lacking competition in their 
own age group, the hard-riding teen-agers take on grown- 
ups, frequently give them a rough time. Here the young 
poloists demonstrate their skill and daring by riding Wil- 
mington’s veteran Brandywine polo club to a 4-4 tie. 


ACTION is fast and continuous as Valley 
Forge (dnrk jerseyif) battles the Brandy- 
winors in school's $400,000 riding hall, 
one of the nalion's best for indoor polo. 


^ ATTRITION of punishing game .sidelines 
Valley Forge Captain Kit Kern.s after 
injury by a competitor’s rearing pony. 
Teammate Townie Vogel comforts him. 


REVERSION to type characterizes even 
polo-playing schoolboys, who are not too 
proud to bu.st loose at almost any time 
in an impromptu game of touch football. 





Pot Shots 


and Mayhem 


To an American seeing his first game, in- 
door handball resembles hockey played 
•with a volleyball on a basketball court. 
The game was invented by an Irishman, 
perfected by the Swedes and has be- 
come a spectacular wintertime favorite 
in Europe. There are seven men to a 
side, the ball is dribbled and passed, 
and scores are made by skimming shots 
past a goalie tending a large, wide- 
mouthed net. What makes handball, 
European style, different from other 
sports is a 20-foot rule: attacking play- 
ers may not set foot beyond a semi- 
circular line in front of the goal, but 
they may fly over the line and get their 
shots off in the instant before crashing 
to the floor. East week at Dortmund, 
Germany, a daring Rumanian team 
flew and skimmed to the world title. 


HEAVILY PADDED goalies {left and below) 
.spring to block shots rocketed by attackers 
who leap toward goal and fire point-blank 
at net. Broken wrists, kneecaps are common. 




THE FAN 
CRIES HAVOC 

As the season opens, one rooter looks with bewildered 
alarm at the chaos of baseball’s once orderly cosmos, where 
old teams are uprooted and new ones mushroom strangely 


A terrible thing has been happen- 
ing in the universe of major 
league baseball. Unshakable laws 
have been shaken ; brutal forces have 
smashed a system that was long in 
harmony. 

'Tis all in 'pieces, all colierencc ^one, 
All just supply and all relation. 

So John Donne wrote on learning 
of Galileo's discoveries, which con- 
firmed that the earth was not the 
center of the universe and thereby 
upset an order that man had always 
believed in. I can’t pretend that the 
recent convulsion in baseball is as 


by WILLIAM K. ZINSSER 


great, but I think I know ho%v Donne 
and his contemporaries felt. Almost 
overnight millions of baseball fans 
have been overwhelmed with anx- 
iety. It is true that whenever some- 
body in the past tampered with the 
major leagues we felt the world trem- 
ble, but it always quieted down 
again. Now we know it never will. 

I remember that the first time I 
felt grave doubts as to the immuta- 
bility of nature’s laws was in 1953 
when the Boston Braves were 
plucked bodily out of Boston and in- 
stalled in an alien city. This event 
altered an order that had existed 


since 1903, and it gave me an uneasy 
feeling that my secure world was be- 
ginning to crack. I recovered, but 
then teams that had been fixed for 
more than half a century in St. Louis 
and Philadelphia shot out of their 
orbits and landed in Baltimore and 
Kansas City. Now surely the cosmos 
was splitting, and I suffered spells 
of edginess and depression. 

Nothing abnormal happened for a 
while after that, and I soothed my- 
self with the thought that the worst 
was over. But in 1958, quite sudden- 
ly, two teams from my native New 
Y ork trekked across the western des- 
erts and over the Rockies to camp in 
far California. This was a cataclysm 
too severe to grasp. My universe 
shook with unholy tremors. 

I was not prepared, however, for 
things to become as deranged as they 
have in the past few months. I am 
told that in my tormented sleep I 
now cry out words like “Houston,” 
“Minneapolis,” “Chavez Ravine” 
and “Joe Cronin,” and in my night- 
mares I see hordes of baseball play- 
ers hurtling through the skies over 
America, bound for destinations that 
they never quite reach. 

For the worst is not over. Greedy 
hands are juggling teams from town 
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It u-as a cataclysm too severe to grasp u-ken teams from Neu- York 
trekked across the western deserts to settle in faraway California. 


to town without a twinge of com- 
passion. They create whole new clubs 
and graft them hurriedly onto our 
cosmos, marring its ancient rhythm. 
They bicker and talk of money, leav- 
ing no doubt that they will continue 
to exploit our world until it, and all 
who love it, are destroyed. 

Those of us who did love it are be- 
yond mere melancholy and malaise. 
We tremble with fury and ache with 
despair, and our friends and relatives 
fear for our health. It is for their 
sake that I attempt here to explain. 

My own addiction began in 1931, 
when I was 9. I noticed immediately 
that the two major leagues were not 
ordinary institutions, mortal and fal- 
lible. There was about them a mathe- 
matical precision. They operated 
within a system as delicately bal- 
anced as the movement of planets, 
and I assumed they were inviolate. 

The cornerstone of the system was 
the structure of the National and 
American leagues, the “elder loop” 
and the “inner circuit.” (Fixed cli- 
ches were an integral part of this 
fixed universe.) How the 11 cities 
that among them boasted of 16 clubs 
originally won their place in base- 
ball’s aristocracy above the hundreds 
of teams in that abysmal realm called 


“the minors” I never knew or even 
asked. Some divine right had put 
them there, and that was that. 

The schedule was a thing of beau- 
ty. Each team played 154 games, 22 
against every other team, 11 at home 
and 11 away. The leagues were di- 
vided in half geographically. This 
meant that the four eastern teams 
would make a “western swing” and 
then return for a “home stand” while 
the four western teams made an 
“eastern swing.” So the seasons took 
on a certain beat, and I learned to 
listen for the different rhythms that 
rose and fell between mid-April and 
October 1, and to gauge their effect 
on the pennant race. 

Aging stars might wilt 

A typical factor was the heat in 
St. Louis. Judging by the sportswrit- 
ers' accounts, St. Louis in summer 
was little better than the Sahara, a 
furnace to melt even an asbestos 
pitching arm. Therefore, if the sched- 
ule happened to bring to St. Louis, 
for a crucial Labor Day double-head- 
er, a team whose aging stars might 
wilt under the cruel Missouri sun, 
that was an imponderable that had 
to be pondered. 

As St. Louis was hot, so Boston was 


cold. The wind that blew off the 
Charles River into Braves P’ield could 
turn a pitcher’s soupbone to jellied 
madril^ne, or so I gathered from the 
sports pages, and this was another 
hostile natural force to watch. 

Not only the weather had its re- 
gional quirks, the different ball parks 
had theirs too. Laid out in obedience to 
existing realty patterns, rather than 
to Abner Doubleday’s theories, they 
often imposed a strange geometry on 
the game. The left-field fence in Fen- 
way Park, home of the Boston Red 
Sox, was notoriously near and there- 
fore favored right-handed batters. 
Ebbets Field, an irregular patch of 
grass surrounded by Brooklyn, had 
a right-field wall that rose not far 
behind the normal position of the 
right-fielder, and many a long fly 
soared over it into Bedford Avenue. 
Thus Bedford Avenue, an ordinary 
city street, became a very special 
street, a symbol of dreams fulfilled 
or dashed. 

Personality was important to us in 
our orderly system. Certain teams 
had it and others didn’t, and we be- 
came attached to them accordingly, 
regardless of where we lived. The St. 
Louis Cardinals, for instance, could 
be counted on to play with flair— not 
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for nothing were they called the Gas- 
house Gang. Just what sort of gangs 
dwelt in gas houses I didn't know, but 
I assumed that they were scrappy 
and assertive, for that’s what the 
Cards were, not only in the days of 
Frank Frisch, Dizzy Dean and Pep- 
per Martin but also in the later era 
of Enos Slaughter, and they won the 
loyalty of countless fans who had 
never been to St. Louis or couldn’t 
even point to it on a map of the U.S. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers also had a 
distinctive stamp, one that was es- 
sentially comic. In part this was be- 
cause the word “Brooklyn" is con- 
sidered one of the funniest in the 


American language, a staple of vaude- 
ville comedians starved for a laugh. 
The early Dodgers made the word 
manifest on the diamond. They stole 
bases that were already occupied; 
their fielders, like Babe Herman, 
moved so grotesquely that the de- 
scending ball struck every part of 
them except their glove, and pitchers 
like Van Mungo fired balls of great 
velocity that only the screen could 
catch. 

They were the clowns of our uni- 
verse, and when they finally ceased 
to be clowns, when Leo Durocher 
took charge and players like Pee 
Wee Reese and Pete Reiser inspired 
the team to heroic acts, they still re- 
tained a somewhat antic reputation. 


The adjective “daffy” clung to them, 
as did the noun “Bums.” Their raffish 
fans, who sat stripped to the waist 
in the center-field bleachers to catch 
the afternoon sun, serenaded them 
with a “sym-phoney” orchestra and 
other foolish endearments. 

The New York Yankees also had a 
personality that remained constant 
over the decades. They were patri- 
cian, imperious and cold. Fans who 
admired their perpetual excellence, 
their unassailable hauteur, had noth- 
ing but disdain for the seven other 
teams that dared to pretend to the 
throne. Fans who hated the Yankees, 
on the other hand, gave their fealty 
to any city that seemed likely to de- 
throne the kings, rooting particularly 
for the Cleveland Indians and Bos- 
ton Red Sox, who always looked good 
on paper and, as it later turned out, 
terrible on grass. So the Yankees gave 
our universe a permanent schism, 
rather like the two-party system. 

Other teams had personalities 
which, though harder to discern, were 
nonetheless unique to their follow- 
ers. The New York Giants had a 
quality, which sportswriters called 
indefinable and then tried to define, 
that belonged not so much to a cor- 
poration (which they were) as to a 
college (which they were not): some- 
thing gentlemanly and sportsmanlike. 
It bound their fans, who would not 
think of removing their shirts, in an 
allegiance that never flagged through 
thick and thin — and there was a great 
deal of thin, especially during the 
long regime of Mel Ott, whose man- 
agerial sins were forgiven because he 
was so nice. 

As the Giants proved, loyalty was 
blind and had no relation to the 
team’s prospects. Other fans had ties 
that were even more unreasonable, 
many of course based on local pride. 
Nowhere does hope spring more eter- 
nal than in the breast of a Bostonian. 
Though the Braves gave their original 
city only one pennant after 1914 and 
the Red Sox have won only once since 
1918, the Boston fan remains a crea- 
ture of illogical optimism, a bright 
ornament in a skeptical world, and 
because of his fervor the Red Sox 
continue to have an elegance that 
their dreary record cannot entirely 
tarnish. 

Harder to analyze are the spells 
that certain teams, not as flamboyant 
as the Cardinals or Dodgers, have 
long exerted on nonresidents. I was 

cotuinued 
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A girl like me, I said, 
deserves a postage meter! 


“I’m useful, I’m busy. I spend hours 
on the phone every day. I do oodles 
of odd jobs around here. I’m too bright 
to waste time sticking stamps, sealing 
envelopes. And I'm too well paid. 

“That’s what I told the boss. Okay, 
he said. So we got a postage meter. 
Golly! Why didn’t I pipe up ages ago?” 

When you have a postage meter: 
You bypass those G1 glued stamps. Get 
rid of stamp sticking and good-bye 
government stamped envelopes. Keep 
the stamp box for petty cash. 

You always have the right stamp — 
because you print it. Any amount for 
any kind of mail. Right on the envelope, 
or on special tape for parcel post. Plus 
your own small ad, if you want one, You 
stamp and seal a day’s mail in minutes! 


How do you buy postage? Go to the 
nearest postoffice. They set the meter for 
as much as you want to buy, a little or a 
lot. Postage in the meter can’t be stuck 
together, swiped, borrowed, burned up, 
or blown away! Also, it’s automatically 
accounted for! And metered mail takes 
less time in the postoffice, can often 
make earlier planes and trains. 

You’re too small for a meter? Not 
at all! More than a hundred thousand 
small mailers use the DM, desk model 
postage meter. One-third of DM users 
average less than $1 a day for postage 
— like the DM for its convenience. 

Like to have a demonstration in your 
office, no obligation? Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


= Pitnev-Bowes 

— Postage Meters 



Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

9099 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 

Send free □ booklet □ postal rate chart to: I 
Name^ 

Address. 




British regimental woven stripes, with the dash of the Coldstream Guards, in a silken-soft, 
luxurious Burlington shirting of combed cotton and 
Cupioni rayon. Thank Cupioni for its muted lustre, its 
amazing crease resistance and washability. For Easter, 
from her to him . . . for spring’s “bustin’ out,’’ from 
him to himself. Style shown : Trioni. s, m, ml, l, xl. $6.95 



BEAUNIT MILLS, Inc.. Fibers Division • Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York • Plant: Eiizabethten, Tennessee 
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for many years an ardent fan of the 
Detroit Tigers, though I had never 
set foot in Detroit, and haven’t yet. 
I followed their fortunes in minute 
detail in the years of Mickey Coch- 
rane, Schoolboy Rowe and Charley 
Gehringer. Gehringer epitomized the 
perfection and grace of baseball, and 
the teams that he adorned won me 
with their attractiveness and class. 

Only a few teams were so abject as 
to win almost no friends beyond their 
own city limits. One of these, the St. 
Louis Browns, were seldom separated 
in print from the adjective “lowly,” 
and so they constituted as stable a 



Dodger fans dressed informally. 


pole at one end of our world as the 
Yankees did at the other. The dismal 
fact that they had never won a pen- 
nant w'as part of our catechism, and 
w'hen they finally clinched the flag in 
1944 we should have felt that our or- 
derly system was in hopeless disar- 
ray, with worse to come. 

These were the physical facts, the 
outward verities of our universe. They 
were reinforced by a still more rigid 
set of laws: the science of statistics. 
Probably no human pursuit is record- 
ed as meticulously as professional 
baseball. Almost every act performed 
by a player on the field, a batter at 
bat and a pitcher on the mound is 
instantly inscribed in the archives of 
the game and consolidated with all 
earlier records. Thus, at any moment 
during the season, and in perpetuity 
thereafter, a player’s achievement 
can be measured by various gauges. 

These statistics are the baseball 
fan’s daily bread. He puzzles out 
the box scores and other tables in 
his morning and evening newspa- 
pers, filing hundreds of new statistics 
continued 


You can perform better 


with a GUINNESS in the picture! 



guinness:.. 


If you keep coming back for more ... in your work, 
in your sports . . .you may be a Guinness® man. 
Now, Guinness stout is not all things to all men. 
For 200 years it has been recognized as an 
acquired taste. This dark, Irish brew, this almost- 
bitter flavor . . . takes getting used to. But brawny 
types who work hard and play hard . . . how they 
look forward to its goodness ! Nothing gives you 
the same strength of flavor, mixed half-and-half 
with beer . . . and it’s great straight! 


A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 


IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING CO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Martin's V.V.O.-the happiest Scotch 'n' water 

WHY? BECAUSE It’S the happiest blend of fine Scotch whiskies for 
those happy occasions when good friends relax together. 

Also: Martin’s Fine and Rare (20 years old); Martin's De Luxe (12 years old). 

86.8 PROOF, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, IMPORTED BY MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. O McK&R, 1961 
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in a brain that is already cluttered. 

It is these documents that make 
baseball the national pastime in fact 
as well as in phrase. To be a fan, a 
man need not live in a city that has 
a major league team. All that he re- 
quires is a newspaper. Some of the 
closest students of the sport, in fact, 
have never seen a game. Spectator- 
ship is not the bond that links us, 
much as we prize the beauty of a 
double play or a running catch. The 
records are our common code. They 
are a standard of excellence, more 
than half a century old, against which 
every new player competes. 

But the main thing is that the rec- 
ords are absolute. They are based on 
a schedule of 154 games, and we know 
what feats can and cannot be man- 
aged within that span. When some 
player brings off the unmanageable 
feat— when a batter bats .400 or a 
pitcher wins 30 games— we know that 
this is greatness, and know it auto- 
matically. The records are our metric 
system, our Bible, our Linus blanket. 

To have these things rudely seized 
and subjected to heaven knows what 
possible confusion is to shake the very 
foundations of sanity. But other fa- 
miliarities, physical factors, wrench 
at our consciousness too. Who can 
foretell any more what the players we 
once knew so well, strangers now, will 
do on their alien fields? The Giants’ 
new home on the far frontier is a com- 
mon ball park, distinguished only by 
a howling wind in left field. The Dodg- 
ers took over a football field and are 
still dickering noisily with local inter- 
ests about their new home in Chavez 
Ravine, which for all I know might 
be in Mexico. Today I’m no longer 
quite sure where anybody is. 

The seamy episodes of stark greed 
and schoolgirlish confusion which over 
the past months have characterized 
the so-called “expansion” of the two 
major leagues dramatized once and 
for all that the fun is gone. Insolent 
businessmen and brazen speculators 
have robbed us of our security. The 
news on the sports page has had a cold, 
financial ring. Magnates have out- 
bluffed tycoons only to succumb 
themselves to corporate lawyers. 

Chaos, in short, has arrived. This 
summer and next, four teams are to 
be freshly hatched, teams with no 
tradition, personality or, for that mat- 
ter, players. The two leagues are to 
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bulge hideously into odd and distant 
corners of America and, at the present 
rate of tinkering and cupidity, may 
change shape every year or two. Worst 
of all, there will be a new schedule. 
The clubs will play 162 games, not 
154, and will meet each other 18 times. 

So there go the records, too. Fifty 
years of records, set by baseball’s no- 
bility, are now within reach of the 
multitude. A slugger aiming at Babe 
Ruth’s mark will have approximately 
32 more times at bat than Ruth, or 
than the giants like Greenberg, Foxx 
and Gehrig who challenged him close- 
ly. Pitchers who normally win 18 
games will now have a chance to win 
20. It is a distinction that may seem 
small, but the difference between a 
19-game winner and a 20-game win- 
ner is the difference between a com- 
moner and a peer. Records for dou- 



Giant fans were primly neat. 

bles, triples and other feats will lose 
their meaning. 

It is indeed as Donne said, all in 
pieces, all coherence gone. 

“What plagues, and what portents, 
what mutiny!” — to quote another 
poet who would have understood the 
situation and its perils. 

Whaf raging of the sea, shaking of 
earth, 

Comtnolion in the ivinds, frights, 
changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and de- 
racinate 

The unity and married calm of 
states 

Quite fro)n their fixtures! 

So wrote Shakespeare three centu- 
ries ago, and that pretty well — in fact, 
very well— describes what has hap- 
pened to baseball and to my nerves. 
In modern idiom. I got it bad and 
that ain't good. end 


SUIT AND SPORT COAT SHOWN; 56% "OACRO N "* POLY ESTER FIBER,4S% WORSTED WOOL. 



Cool, comfortable, well-groomed... that’s the Letterman Look 
of “Dacron'”“ polyester fiber. “Dacron" makes suits and sport 
coats stay neat, resist wrinkles, hold their press. Look great, 
feel great this spring with the neat Letterman Look of "Dacron". 


€IP0N^ 


"DACRON 


GIVES YOU 
THAT NEAT 
LETTERMAN 
LOOK 




tailors the suit and sport coat shown in many 
smart patterns and shades. Suit, about $50.00; 
coat, about $40.00 At fine stores everywhere. 
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FAST PASS 
AT 5,000 FEET 


Ten years ago, when the sport of sky diving was young 
and barely noticed, a diver falling through thin air 
utterly alone and free, for a brief moment master of his 
whole fate. But today, even while plummeting 120 miles 
an hour, a diver's time is not always his own. When 
diving instructor Lynn Pyland jumped from a height of 
7,200 feet into the bright, windless sky over Hemet, 
Calif., his boss. Lew Sanborn, president of the Orange, 
Mass. Sport Parachuting Center, was right behind him. 
By stretching his arms backward to gather speed, then 
using his hands and legs to guide his fall. Boss Sanborn 
caught up with Pyland at 5,000 feet, passed him a baton 
and took bis picture (right). Then both men opened their 
chutes and drifted safely to the ground. Not satisfied with 
this feat, Sanborn next tried chasing Pyland and another 
of his instructors. Bill Jolly, down from the .sky. By the 
time Pyland pa.ssed a baton to BUI Jolly in midair, Bo.ss 
Sanborn had drawn dead even with them and got the un- 
usual secjuence of pictures shown on the following pages. 




5.000 feet, Pyland passes baton 
to fellow diver William Jolly (right). 


^Vfter baton pass. Pyland pushes 
himself away from Jolly (center). 


A half second later, using arms as 
ailerons, divers veer apart (bottom). 












cropping at 120 miles an hour, Pyland takes baton from Lew Sanborn, who snaps a picture 



of the action with a camera mounted on his heimet. 



LOOK WHAT 00 PONT NYLON HAS OONE 
FOR OOOGE LANCER INTERIORS 

A remarkable new upholstery fabric of Du Pont nylon does the Dodge Lancer proud. It's the latest 
development in Simplex knits-famous for their luxury-now fortified and beautified with 100% Du Pont 
Upholstery Nylon, to give you truly practical beauty. Smooth, soft, strong, the Simplex knit in Du Pont 
Upholstery Nylon gives you more wear with less care. See your Dodge dealer and ask him to show it 
to you in the 1961 Dodge Lancer. 


DU PONT UPHOLSTERV NYLON 




BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHfM/STRy 




LOOK WHAT DODGE HAS DONE FOR LOW PRICE COMPACTS 


The new Dodge compact, Lancer, is priced with Comet, Falcon and Corvair. However, Lancer has certain 
advantages. For instance, the interior illustrated above is standard. It does not cost extra. The fabric is 
knitted (rather than woven) from Dupont upholstery nylon. It has extraordinary properties. Sheds soil. 
Wears exceedingly well. Feels scrumptious. Other things you will like about the new Dodge Lancer include: 
a fully unitized, rust-proofed body. Plenty of room for people and luggage. A superb ride. An alternator- 
generator that will make the battery last far longer than usual. An inclined engine that combines out- 
standing performance with excellent gasoline mileage. Lancer is what you want in a compact car. Exactly. 


DODGE 

lANCER 





J. "'This J & F Aloha ra tropica! suit 

. . . F*. Am3 vj'indtr / fUl si F.nrh A nu-rican Indas. 

IS an ^■iuicricaii J: You escape mc...olk-e is luiyt/ihi^s^ hm aniiqiu', il's this summer's 

tmst important color. The F''u plaid is a netismaier. .lud the polish 
I *9? mohair gives A'lohara is very J96I . 

siuiiwcr classic. F: No^u fny mood has escaped. 

J: / intended it to. . .this Mohiira makes the suit you bought last year 
look like. . . tvcll, like last year. 

Joseph & Feiss tailors J&F Mohara with the know-how of 120 years as a gentlemen’s tailor. Pgcific weaves this superb tropical exclusively for j&F 
in a Syl-tner finished blend of mohair and worsted, addinjj Dacron polye-ster in many slyle.s. Suit , $57.50*; two trou.ser suit, $73.95*. New J&K 
Mohara sportswear; blazer jacket, $39.95*, slacks, $16.95*. At fine stores or write J&F, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, (‘hipher in the West) 



JONES & JONES 
AT COURT 


When Guards Sam and K.C. Jones 
come off the Boston Celtic bench, 
their basketball rivals often wish 
'first-stringers’ like Bob Cousy 
and Bill Sharman were in the game 


by GEORGE WALSH 

I n the hard-running ranks of profes- 
sional basketball, players are 
judged by the company they manage 
to avoid. When they feint their way 
past their men, or streak down the 
court on the fast break, or momen- 
tarily escape the clutch of pawing 
hands, their unsociability is regarded 
as a highly desirable trait. In the 
National Basketball Association, no 
players are more adept at these ad- 
mittedly unfriendly maneuvers than 
Sam and K.C. Jones. 

These two uncommonly swift young 
athletes play the guard positions for 
the Boston Celtics, and their speed of 
foot and sleight of hand usually leave 
their rivals panting and puzzled- 
in much the same state as the cham- 
pion Celtics perennially leave the 
other NBA teams. What is thorough- 
ly incongruous about this situation, 
however, is that Sam and K.C. have 
achieved their pre-eminence in the 
role of substitutes. 

On the Celtics, it would be almost 
impossible for the Jones boys (they 
are not related) to be anything but 
substitutes. Bob Cousy, who has been 
an NBA All-Star for 10 years, and 
Bill Sharman, an All-Star for seven, 
are the first-string guards, and they 
are not men easily pushed aside. The 
facts of life, however, are that Cousy 
and Sharman are in their 30s, and 
their skills, while just as shiny, are 
no longer as durable. “Around the sec- 
ond quarter or so,” Cousy says, “I 
actually plan on being taken out of 
the game, and I pace myself accord- 
ingly. That’s when Sam and K.C. come 
in. They not only sustain a lead, they 
add to it. And on defense, they hound 

cunlinucil 

SOLEMN POSE reflects usual re.serve Sam 
(sealed) and K.C. exhibit off the court. 


Tony Triolo 



JONES i JONES conlinutd 

the opposition guards so much that 
my man’s all softened up for me when 
I come back in.” 

Aggres.sive as they are on tlie 
courts, Sam and K.C. (the initials 
stand by tliemselves; K.C. has no 
given names) are serious, reserved 
young men. Sam, who.se somewhat 
elongated features recall the haunting 
sadness of a Modigliani portrait, is 
more innately so. ‘‘I was raised in 
Durham, where North Carolina Col- 
lege is,” he says, “and by the time I 


graduated from high school I had 
scholarship offers from two out-of- 
town colleges— CCNY and Notre 
Dame. But I was only 17 and I felt 
I was too young to go away. I figured 
the best thing to do was stay at home 
and go to North Carolina.” Sam met 
his future wife at college; then, part 
way through school, he went into the 
service. ‘‘Gladys wrote to me for two 
years,” he says, ‘‘and when 1 went 
back to North Carolina we just nat- 
urally got married.” He finished col- 
lege and was drafted by the Celtics. 
His reaction is typical of the man. 
“I w’as a little mad, a little glad,” he 
says somberly. ‘‘I knew I would have 
had a much better chance of making 
another NBA team, but I felt good 
about playing with the best.” 

Originally, it was touch and go as 
to whether Sam would make the 
team. Coach Red Auerbach, a skepti- 


cal man whose luggage reputedly in- 
cludes a 10-foot pole for measuring 
the height of baskets on enemy 
courts, had to be shown. In 1957, 
the year Sam joined the club, the 
Celtics already had four excellent 
guards. “Frankly,” says Auerbach, 
“he was an unknowm boy from an 
unknown school. But w'e had last 
draft choice and I figured, ‘Why not? 
There’s nobody else left.' ” Sam dis- 
played so much speed (“he's the 
fastest man in the league”) and spirit 
(“he’s strictly a team man”) that 
Auerbach not only kept him, but 


moved an established star— Guard 
Frank Ramsey — to the forward po- 
sition to make room for him. 

Sam’s earliest impressions of the 
Celtics revolve around Cousy. In one 
of his rookie games he took his eyes 
off Bob for an instant while racing 
down the court on a fast break. A 
Cousy pass caught him square in the 
head, rebounding several rows back 
among the spectators. “I told my- 
self I'd never take my eyes off Bob 
in a game again,” says Sam, “and I 
never have.” 

Once Sam knew he had made the 
club, he sent for his wife and, with 
their three children, they now live in 
a Boston suburb. The atmosphere is 
congenial, but his reserve persists. 
On a summer excursion to Cape Cod, 
for example, he and his wife came 
across a beatnik hangout. Gladys, de- 
lighted with the chance to see some 


beats, went right in. Nothing could 
persuade Sam to join her “I was plain 
scared,” he admits. 

K.C.’s reserve, if he feels he is 
among friends, almost disappears. 
His athlete’s bodj’’ takes on a pro- 
nounced jauntiness, and he becomes 
a smiling, outgoing person— a man 
who is never far from people and 
laughter. I “No, no, Abe,” he'll say. 
repeating Comedian Bob Kewhart’s 
routine about Lincoln’s public-rela- 
tions man building up the presiden- 
tial “image,” “first you were a rad 
splitter, then you were a law'yer.”} 
But he can be exactly the opposite. 
Bill Russell, the Celtic center who 
has known him since they played 
ball at San Francisco University, 
claims that K.C. didn’t say more 
than a handful of words to him dur- 
ing the first month they were room- 
mates. “He'd leave at 7:30 a.m. for 
chow,” says Russell, “shake my bed 
and say, ‘Russ, breakfast!’ In the 
evening he’d say, ‘Russ, good night!’ 
That was it.” Eventually, there 
came the night K.C. talked. “I nearly 
fell out of bed,” says Russell. 

After graduation K.C. spent two 
years in the Army, then took a brief 
(and bruising) fling at professional 
football with the Los Angeles Rams. 
In 1958 he joined the Celtics. “I was 
scared and awed,” he says. “I was 
afraid of making mistakes, and that’s 
just when you make them. Cousy 
and Sharman would tell me to relax, 
and I would— in practice. At game 
time, though. I’d be tight. AH I could 
do was run.” 

An .All-America at San Francisco, 
K.C. was hardly unknown. But 
Coach Auerbach w’as not sati.sfied. 
K.C., says Auerbach, w'as “an All- 
America who couldn’t shoot,” and 
his defense was “the gambling kind.” 
K.C. worked on his weaknesses. “I’m 
not a good shooter,” he says, “and I 
try to make up for it with ball han- 
dling and defense. I’d watch Cousy, 
trying to pick up the way he gets rid 
of the ball on the fast break, the way 
be dribbles when a man is pressing 
him, the way he controls the game.” 
As a rookie. K.C. never stopped run- 
ning. “From the day he reported,” 
Auerbach says, “he did everything 
I asked him. He w'ent in and dogged 
his man, whether it was for 30 sec- 
onds or 30 minutes.” 

For K.C., as for Sam, the running 
paid off. “I began to notice,” says 
Auerbach, “that when they w'ere in 
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the game we never lost any ground. 
Meanwhile, Cousy and Sharman 
were resting.” Now, adds Auerbach, 
there is no feeling on the Celtics, or 
in the NBA, that when he puts in 
the Jones boys he is putting in sub- 
stitutes; there are few teams on 
which they would not be first-string. 

Auerbach’s opinion is supported 
by statistics. Sam, who is primarily 
a shooter, would average 18 to 20 
points a game if he played regularly 
(something accomplished last season 
by only four NBA guards, Cousy 
and Sharman among them), and 
K.C., who is primarily a passer, 
would collect 350 or more assists 
(something achieved by only six 
NBA playmakers, led by Cousy). 

A patented press 

On entering a game, K.C. and Sam 
usually press the man who brings the 
ball up. “We hound him all the way,” 
K.C. says, “trying to make him lose 
it.” For the most part, this tactic only 
works against a man who brings the 
ball up slowly. “It’s easier to block 
his lanes,” explains K.C. “The whole 
idea is to make him stop.” At the very 
least, such a press makes the opposi- 
tion waste valuable time. As many as 
eight or nine seconds may elapse be- 
fore it gels the ball across half-court 
(a team is allowed 24 seconds in which 
to shoot) and, as a result, it may be 
forced to hurry its shot. "We keep our 
hands up, too,” says Sam, "not out, 
sideways, but up. It keeps them from 
passing over us.” If a man takes ad- 
vantage of the close guarding to slip 
past them, the Jones boys get help. 
Nine times out of 10, the towering 
Ru.ssell is there to slap the ball away 
from anyone trying a layup. 

Auerbach does not alway.s play the 
Jones boys together. Sam, for in- 
stance, is playing more and more with 
Cousy. (Sharman has been out of the 
lineup with a recurring leg injury a 
good part of the season.) Sam has the 
lithe, limber body of a sprinter (“he 
has two speeds,” says a teammate, 
"fast and real fast”), and frequently 
he is able to puli aw'ay from his man 
on fast breaks. Cousy leads him with 
long, graceful passes. When the oppo- 
sition has a 7-foot center near the 
ba.sket, however, Sam takes nochances 
of a layup being blocked. He stops 
short near the sideline, banks a shot 
off the backboard from 20 feet away. 
“Too late!” he yells as he gets the ball 
away before the 7-footer can deflect 

foniinued 



Owens 


"PICK-A-POINT” CONTEST 


106 PRIZES MAKE IT EASY FOR EVERYONE TO WIN! 


LIVE LIKE A MILLIONAIRE 
...aboard 
^ OWENS 
boats 


Owens brings the prestise. pleasure and family fun of boaling within the 
reach of everyone. Owens boats are built to oactine millionaire stand- 
ards yet priced for your budget Owens Boats offer MORE COMFORT- 
MORE LUXURY-MORE LIVING SPACE-MORE QUALITY CONSTRUCTION- 
MORE CONVENIENCE -MORE STYLE -MORE SAFETY -MORE TRADE-IN 
VALUE AND JUST MORE BOAT FOR YOUR MONEY! Choose from 21’ Sea 
Skiffs and Flatships, 2S' Sea Skiffs and Flagships, 27’ Flagships, Sea 
Skiffs, and Fly Oridge Spotlsmen, 29', 35' and 40' Yachts. 

See them at your OVfENS Dealers today! 


GRAND PRIZE 

A fabulous, never-to-be forgotten vacation in 

true millionaire style for two people. 

• A luxurious Owens ‘35’ Yacht for your use 
during a two weeks cruise to the exciting 
Bahamas. 

• Your own personal licensed skipper and 
guide. 

• Completely stocked galley including a case 
of champagne. 

• A millionaire's suite at the fabulous 
NASSAU BEACH LODGE in the Bahamas. 

• Horse and Carriage and personal driver for 
your use while ashore. 

• Round trip jet plane flight to and from your 
home to Miami.Florida. 

• Cash income equivalent to the daily inter- 
est for two weeks on a Million Dollars! 
(SI, 150.80) 

2nd AND 3rd PRIZES 

TWO RCA Ship to Shore Radios. 

Cruise-phone 35 transistorized Radio tele- 
phone, valued at $369.95. 


4th, 5th AND 6th PRIZES 
Outfit of Yachting Clothes for men or women. 

100 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 
The all new specially-for-boatsmen first-aid kit 
by Johnson and Johnson— Valued at $7.00. 

IT'S EASY TO WIN 
HERE'S ALL YOU DO! 

Just pick any boat from all of OWENS inboard 
cruisers, select the one point or feature that 
appeals to you most, then tell us why in 25 
words or less. There's no obligation ... nothing 
to buy . . . nothing to do but mail in your 
Official Entry Blank. 1^ can be one of 106 
prize winners. 

OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANKS 
are available at the OWENS Booth of your local 
Boat Show and at your nearest Owens Dealer. 
He'll be glad to help you by pointing out many 
of the outstanding points and features of the 
OWENS Boats. Ask him for an Official Entry 
Blank, including all rules. 

Enter Now! Contest closes April 15, 1961. 
Check your local newspapers or yellow pages 
for Owens dealers... or write us for their 
names and addresses. 


Owens 


YACHT DIVISION 


B/UUUWick CORPORAT.OH 



BALTIMORE 22, MD. 
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CUTICLE 

KIT 

FOR 

CLEAN 

CUT 

CATS 


Psychiatrist friend of mine used to think he 
was a cat. Stalked into one of our Cleveland 
Rent-a-Car offices one night ; asked for the 
FREE CUTICLE KIT*. "Thank you," he meov/ed, and 
drove off. . .purring like his Ford motor. 
Moral: Clean-cut cats "arrive" via AVIS. 




RENT-a-CAR 





first- 
choice of 
the 

seasoned 
traveler 

oermanjf 

j unsurpassed in 
scenery 
j music ■ art 
[ historic sights 
? hospitality 
} shopping 


Direct air and ship connections from U S. and Canada. 
See your Travel Agent or write for illustrated (olders. 

GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 

Dept. S, P.O. Box 259, Grand Central Stn., N. Y. 17 
CHICAGO- SAN FRANC4SCO • MONTREAL 


STATUS SEEKERS 
AT 

home 

. . . read This 


Occasionally, when social obliga- 
tions permit, the status seeker 
finds an opportunity to dine at 
home out of the public eye. 

But status is not a sometime 
thing. Preserve your rank. Be sure 
your manservant has Famous 
always at hand for your private 
dining pleasure and status. 

And of course.the servant prob- 
lem being what it is today, it is now 
pcrfixrtly proper to place F'arnous 
directly’ on the table. 

The distinctively different 
sauce for cold meats, 
salads, sandwiches and 
very tasty as a dunh. 

2festy, Full-Bodied 

DURKEE’S FAMOUS SAUCE 


it. Sam is one of the few professionals 
(Gene Shue is another) who expertly 
use the backboards on medium-range 
shots: the fashion today is to aim for 
the front rim of the basket. 

Similarly, K.C. teams up well with 
the sharpshooting Sharman. Chunky 
and tireless, K.C. jack-rabbits his way 
around the court, blocking for team- 
mates and diving for loose balls. “If 
you want assists,” he says, “just pass 
the ball to Sharman. He makes a shot 
from 30 feet out look easy.” 

Off the court, the .Jones boys fit 
smoothly into the Celtics’ extracur- 
ricular activity. Sam is the team’s 
best card player, no small achievement 
among professional athletes, who tra- 
ditionally while asvay the long hours 
of traveling with games that range 
from bridge to blackjack. Sam is so 
good, in fact, that he often has trou- 
ble getting into a card game. f“I got 
’em all,” he exults, meaning he has 
taken every card. “My God,” some- 
one groans, “he’s done it again.”) For 
a time Auerbach .stayed out of the 
games, putting his money, instead, 
on Sam. Both men prospered so might- 
ily under this arrangement that the 
other players soon prohibited it. 

Part oT the team 

K.C. keeps the team entertained. 
One time he may lead the Celtics in 
whistling “Whoops! There goes an- 
other rubber tree plant!,” a tune that 
takes on added significance because 
Russell is the proud part owner of a 
rubber plantation in Liberia. (“Those 
trees are really growing,” Russell says 
loftily.) Another time K.C. may con- 
vulse them all by mimicking Cousy’s 
languid walk or Russell’s haughty 
stare. Auerbach revels in these ex- 
changes. “That’s the way a team has 
to be,” he says. “You’ve got to be a 
part of it all the way.” 

As the Celtics clinched their fifth 
consecutive division title last week, 
Sam and K.C. Jones were very much 
a part of it. Nobody knows this bet- 
ter than their teammates. In a game 
in which the Celtics were ahead by 16 
points K.C. took a headfirst dive to 
save a ball going out of bounds; Rus- 
sell scooped it up and started the fast 
break; Sam took his favorite jump 
shot, ended up on the seat of his pants, 
and the Celtics were ahead by 18. 
From the bench, Bob Cousy leaned 
forward and applauded. smd 
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BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY* 90.4 PROOF* IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


if llic HT luiiii.s here Canadian Club 


Another ad>eiili 




I went out “on a limb” 

to rope a Mexican wildcat! 


1 . “No nieaiKT erilter walks t1)f wilds of Me.xico tliaii the 
iiiiiiiiilain panilii'r." write? Crant Ni'atli, an American friend 
of Canadian Club. “We'd tracked this liundrcd-and-fifly-poiind 
specimen for hnwr? Itefnre oiir dogs finally treed him in a pin- 
ion pine and wc could get dose enough to slip a rope around 
his tJVi k. He bit clean lliroiigli it. lie even made a tangled 
mess of iiiir sled boat line. Then, on llie third try, niir noose 
hit the mark. Bdieve me, we didn't wait to sec how he liked it! 



2 . “SiiiiriiiiK anil clawing, the big cat hit 
tlie ground — his wicked fangs bared. And ihey 
looked sharp as switchblades. Then, as the 
rope's pressure increased, the ferocious animal 
slowed down — and I made a grab for his tail. 



3 . “AArestlijig the cat onto his hack was no easy 
job for our parly. They lied his front and back paws 
together- while I held the dogs at bay. Even then 
ho was a formidable foe. So wc clamped his jaws 
around a stick and lureed him into a waiting cage. 


Why this whisky’s universal popularity? like it. This happy combination means 
Canadian Club is the lightest whisky in you can stay with it all evening long . . . 
the world. What’s more, it has a Hasor so in cocktails before dinner, highballs after, 
distinctive, no other whisky tastes quite Try it tonight. 


6 years old • Imported in bottle from Canada 






Wherever you go you look better in an Arrow shirt 


Light-years ahead in good iooks and comfort . . . 
Arrow Futura sport shirts in a wide coior range 


Simple yet imaginative design . . . 
striking color . . . and a lightweight 
fabric to give you the maximum in 
comfort. It’s the Arrow Futura ... a 
new sport shin that’s out ahead in 
•good looks and wearability. 

The Arrow Futura has a wider- 
spread continental collar and, like all 
Arrow sport shirts, famous Arrow 


contour tailoring. The shirt follows 
the body lines in a neat, natural way. 
There is no unsightly, uncomfortable 
launching. You'll look your trimmest 
in an ;\rrow sport shirt . . . the shirt 
that looks personally mea.sured. 

The “Sarijorized” lightweight, all- 
cotton shirting assures lasting fit. and 
is wash and wear without a care. 


See the Arrow Futura collection of 
sport shirts in several interesting pat- 
terns in tan, j)cwter, grey, blue, or 
white. 5.U0. 

These and other new Arrow sport 
shirts are now at your retailer. 

-ARROW- 


DOGS / Virginia Kraft 


Family-style 
field trial 


Even Granny goes to watch when 
Georgia's champion bird dogs point 
quail for their amateur handlers 



NEW CHAMPION AND OWNER-HANDLER SHOW THEIR SKILLS FOR A MOUNTED JUDGE 


A good bird clog is as much a part 
of the traditions of Georgia’s 
plantation country as peaches, to- 
bacco and quail. Names like Mary 
Montrose, Warhoop Jake, Home 
Again Mike and Palamonium are 
often better known to local citizens 
than Mickey Mantle or Carry Back, 
and it has been said that one may 
insult a Georgian’s wife or children 
or even his mother, but to insult his 
dog is unpardonable. 

Early this month, a small army 
of Georgians, together with their 
wives, their children, their mothers, 
and— above all— their dogs, gathered 
at Albany with like-minded enthusi- 
asts from many other states for the 
National Amateur Quail Champion- 
ship. Unlike most field trials in which 
highly skilled professionals handle the 
dogs for (often) absent owmers, this 
is a stake purely for amateurs. Old 
folk and youngsters, parents, and 
even grandparents turned out on 
horseback or in mule-drawn wagons to 
follow' thesix-and-a-half-day running. 

Children as young as 10 and old 
ladies of 70 spent eight-hour days 
on horseback and galloped to points 
as swiftly and as skillfully as the men 
over stump-spotted sedge fields. Even 
local nondoggy residents were caught 
in the excitement of the event, and 
where the trial grounds occasionally 
crossed a back road, they waited in 
groups to glimpse the dogs and horses 
going by. Often they were rewarded 
by the sight of a point at close range, 
followed by the sudden, sometimes 


startling, burst of birds when a covey 
was flushed. 

The 48,000-acre area over w'hich 
the national was run is one oi the 
finest quail habitats in America. 
Dwight Eisenhower shoots here reg- 
ularly, and the enormous numbers of 
wild birds which may be found on the 
grounds have attracted sportsmen 
from all over the world. An average 
day’s hunt on any of the three plan- 
tations used for the trial— Richard K. 
Mellon’s Pineland, W. Alton Jones’s 
Blue Springs and John Grant Jr.’s 
Wildfair — will turn up 30 to 40 cov- 
eys of quail. A dog phy.sically able to 
cover more area might well turn up 
twice this number because the birds 
are certainly there. 

At this year’s national, a 5-year- 
old white-and-orange pointer named 
Pineland Johnny proved beyond 
doubt that he knew how to find them. 
Johnny was decidedly a newcomer 
in the company of such favorites as 
Ju.st Rite Roz and 1960 Champion 
Seairup. The national, because it is 
the most important trial run by the 
.•\mateur Field Trial Clubs of Amer- 
ica Inc., requires every dog entered 
to have won a lesser amateur stake. 
Last year Johnny, who has run only 
half a dozen trials in his 3 ■ 2 -yc^r ca- 
reer, failedevento qualify. In afield of 
64 entries, many of them already ce- 
lebrities, Johnny's experience looked 
meager indeed. 

But Johnny is a hunter, a big- 
running, tireless quail dog who has 
spent countless days finding birds for 


Owner Murray C. Fleming’s gun. A 
local International Harvester dealer, 
M urray himself has raised and trained 
and shot over dogs for most of his 
48 years, but his field-trial experience, 
like Johnny’s, has been limited pretty 
much to events around home. As a 
hunting team, however, Murray and 
Johnny have ranged over every plan- 
tation in the Albany area. Ever 
since Fleming acquired Johnny as 
an 18-month-old puppy in a trade, 
they have been practicing together. 
When the test of this partnership 
finally came at Johnny’s first national 
trial, he was ready to give the best 
performance of his hunting career. 

Johnny ran in the third brace on 
the third day of the trial. For weath- 
er, it was the worst day. A heavy mist 
settled on the grounds early in the 
morning and by 11, when Johnny was 
put down after three hours of jounc- 
ing about in a dog wagon, a torrential 
rain began to fall. Unmindful of 
weariness or weather, he located a 
covey of quail on his first cast and 
in the subsequent hour and a half 
went on brilliantly to five more finds. 

“It’s mighty hard to scent the birds 
with rain coming straight down,” 
Fleming said afterwards, “but that 
Johnny-dog didn’t seem even to no- 
tice. He was giving me everything he 
had, rain or no rain.” 

Everything Johnny had was Just 
what the judges wanted, and the gal- 
lery, following Pineland Johnny on 
that third day, knew it was watching 
a new champion. end 
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HORSE RACING / Whitney Tower 


More distance racing, please! 


The damaging effects of the 
American preoccupation -with 
spri^it racing are examined inPart 11 
of the series {SI, Feb. 13), ‘The 
Troubles of a Prosperous Sport' 

O ne of the dreariest aspects of U.S. 

Thoroughbred racing is its ad- 
herence to a monotonous program of 
sprint races. It may be true that the 
bettor cares little about the distance 
of a race, but for those who hope 
to keep alive some of racing’s tra- 
ditions, the endless succession of six- 
furlong sprints must be a cause of 
deep concern. The majority of Ameri- 
ca's major owners and breeders (in 
whose hands the future of our classic 
racing rests) agrees that sprints do 
nothing to enhance the reputation of 
horse, breeder or trainer. 

In the past four years, the mile-and- 
a-half Belmont Stakes, one of our 
great classics, has been won only once 
by an American-bred colt. If this 
trend is to be halted, the question of 
distance racing must be taken up by 
the entire racing industry. Only about 
5% of the American stakes program 
in 1960 was scheduled at a mile and 
a half or over. In England the figure 
was nearly 45%, in France about 
41%. Less than a dozen stakes in the 
U.S. were exclusively for 3-year-olds 
at a mile and a quarter or over. Six of 
these were in New York. 

Joe Estes, editor of The Blood- 
Horse, crisply sums up the contradic- 
tory attitudes on the subject: “The 
heretical doctrine that eight or nine 
furlongs is a proper distance for de- 
termining the best horses in each gen- 
eration is popularly supposed to have 
been dictated by pari-mutuel wager- 
ing and its abhorrence of small fields. 
There are more sprinters and milers 
than stayers, says the apologist: 
there are indeed enough sprinters and 


milers to fill nine races a day; hence 
he concludes that it is unnecessary, 
unprofitable and even financially dan- 
gerous to offer races for stayers — un- 
less they are selling platers. The fact 
is that the lack of distance races in 
North America is due to the inanition 
of race track management.” 

An explanation for management’s 
attitude is offered by Santa Anita 
Racing Secretary Jimmy Kilroe: “We 
have a tremendously competitive 
sport. . . . No one track, in other 
words, can change things by itself. 
However, if each track would run, 
say, three mile-and-a-half races per 
meeting for a decent purse, then they 
would develop enough horses to feed 
each other’s programs.” 

(The recent success with such a 
program in Ontario was possible be- 
cause tracks there are centrally lo- 
cated, and because racing is judicious- 
ly controlled by one jockey club.j 

Distance racing, if properly fos- 
tered, would become more important 
to owners, Estes suggests, because it 
would bring to light the now sup- 
pressed abilities of many horses. It 
would turn some liabilities into assets. 
“Most important for the breeder, is 
that he would have greater latitude 
and more dependable guidance in se- 
lecting breeding stock.” 

Many trainers firmly believe that 
longer races are more formful, giving 
the best instead of the luckiest horse 
more chance to win. On this score 
Sunny Jim Fitzsimmon.s .says, “We 
would have better horses— more 
stoutly bred, and sounder— and the 
public would enjoy racing more. I 
think the shorter races are harder on. 
horses, trying to make them do some- 
thing they can’t do. Distance races 
give a horse a chance.” 

The influential directors of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Associations 
can solve this problem: all it really 
needs is cooperation between the rac- 
ing departments of TRA member 


tracks. U.S. owner-breeders, instead 
of standing accused of breeding for 
speed (when actually it is the eco- 
nomies of today’s racing that compels 
them to train for speed) may yet be- 
able to stop the English- and Irish- 
bred invaders from winning the Bel- 
mont. First, however, they must fully 
back up the Estes suggestion that, 
“the only way to have distance racing 
is to have it the year round, in many 
areas, and for all classes of horses— 
not as a novelty, but as routine.” 

Racing fans, tired of a starting 
gate that is perennially anchored on 
the far reaches of the backstretch, 
surely will welcome more starts in 
front of the stands and elsewhere. 

• 

The relationship between distance 
racing and international racing is a 
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natural one; as Americans more and 
more realize the importance of testing 
their stock over classic routes, the 
more willing they may eventually 
be to take an active role in worldwide 
competition. To date the only serious 
part played by our horsemen in that 
field is to run (with all expenses paid) 
in the Washington, D.C. Internation- 
al, that popular but costly extrava- 
ganza staged for the last nine years 
by John D. Schapiro at his Laurel 
Race Course. Laurel’s success is now 
well established. But today’s jet serv- 
ice from New York to London and 
Paris should stimulate other inter- 
national races in countries where the 
prestige of winning a classic is much 
greater than in America. 

One of the best proposals on this 
subject comes from Marshall Cassidy, 
a member of The Jockey Club com- 
mittee investigating international 
racing. Cassidy suggests a type of 
Grand Prix event to be staged annu- 
ally, on a rotating basis, in the major 
racing countries of the world. Under 
such a system an international clas- 
sic could be held in England, Ireland, 
France, Italy, Australia, Japan, Mexi- 
co, Brazil, Uruguay, Venezuela, Ar- 
gentina, Ru.ssia, Germany, Sweden 
and Canada in addition to the U.S. 
‘‘The eventual success of such an 


idea,” says Cassidy, “might depend 
largely on the education of American 
horsemen in the systems and meth- 
ods of foreign racing. For example, 
there would undoubtedly be more 
enthusiasm for international racing 
in this country if more of our leading 
stables participated in France’s Prix 
de I’Arc de Triomphe as well as in 
some of the English classics. Partici- 
pation by the individual is the only 
way to generate enthusiasm.” 

Jockey Club takes lead 

John Schapiro points out that 
“most foreign jockey club officials 
would never bother to make the ef- 
fort that we do to attract the top 
horses from other countries.” But 
our own Jockey Club, headed by 
George D. Widener, has invited its 
colleagues abroad to meet with the 
U.S. committee to determine wheth- 
er or not there is sufficient interest to 
warrant drawing up a plan for a fu- 
ture world classic. The problems to be 
ironed out before any such race could 
be held are not minor. Ideally, we 
think, the conditions of the present 
Laurel race are best suited for the 
majority of racing nations: a mile and 
a half on grass, weight for age, open 
by invitation only (with no nomina- 
tion fees) to 3-year-olds and upward 


of both se.xes. Each country’s ruling 
racing body, rather than the host 
track, should underwrite expenses to 
send its individual champion or entry. 
A good start in this direction would 
be for our own Jockey Club to assist, 
or at least encourage, the owner of 
the leading American handicap horse 
to run this October in the Prix de I’Arc 
de Triomphe at Longchamp. For that 
matter, one of the Paris classics could 
easily serve as the first World Inter- 
national, with the following one to be 
held, say, at Ascot. This would serve 
the dual purpose of stimulating some 
French and English leadership (a very 
touchy subject, since they are some- 
what jealous of each other), while at 
the same time clarifying America's 
role as just another participant rath- 
er than as self-elected ruler of the 
roost. Other questions include choos- 
ing an appropriate time of year for 
such a race, the courses most suitable 
for playing host to it and, in view of 
foreign prejudice against our mechani- 
zation, the alternatives of a barrier 
or a gate start. 

Someday owners and trainers may 
be willing to .send a good horse any- 
where in the world at any time for an 
event of international prestige. That 
will be a great day for donieslic rac- 
ing, too. END 
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OF SPEED, ECONOMY AND PERFORMANCE 



The following account is based on 
events that took place on the packed 
sands, banked circuit and scientific 
economy course of the Daytona Beach, 
Fla. The events covered took place 
between Feb. 4 and Feb. 25, 1961. 
They involve 36 men, 36 highly-tuned 
but otherwise common automobiles, 
and 36 outstanding results that all had 
one thing in common. 

FEB. 18-SCREAMERS ON THE SAND. If 
you have any kind of affinity for 
cars at all, you can feel the hair on 
the back of your neck rise when the 
boys warm up for the Flying Mile. 
To win, just hurl yourself and your 
car between two markers a mile 
apart. Do it on sand. Try to miss 
the ocean which lies on one side and 
the soft spots on the other. David 
Doern indicated that records would 
be tough to come by when he slid 
behind the wheel of a compact 
called Valiant and turned 93.167. 
"Buzzy” McCammon took a "mild” 
283 cubic inch Chevy through the 
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traps at 114.924. Buzzy switched 
cars, threw sand for fifty feet in his 
348" Chev., raised eyebrows and the 
class record to 119.86. A brutal 
Chrysler 300 G peeled off with an 
indicative roar and the unlimited 
stock record shattered. Gregg Ziegler 
was the man who took home the 
marbles with a blistering 143.027. 

A FANTASTIC FINALE. With this for an 

introduction, Andy Granatelli de- 
cided it was time to unload his blown 
bomb. A rather awesome Chrysler 
300 F with twin Paxton, McCullough 
superchargers under the hood. Andy 
claims 800 hp. Nobody argues. When 
Andy appeared at the line, the old 
record for NASCAR improved series 
production cars was 165.02 mph. The 
flag dropped and Andy left the line 
far behind. He also left the record far 
behind. Two-way average: 172.166. 
Best one-way run: 179.372, fastest 
ever recorded on NASCAR clocks. 
SEALED AT 1860' F. The Valiant, the 
two Chevys and the two Chrysler 


300’s all set their records using Auto- 
lite Spark Plugs. On some of these 
cars Autolite Spark Plugs are not 
standard equipment. The drivers 
used them to replace standard plugs. 
Why? Here is one possible reason. 
Heat sealing. All modern aircraft 
spark plugs are heat sealed to pre- 
vent compression leakage. So are all 
the spark plugs sold to our armed 
forces for severe service. Automobile 
plugs? Another story. Over half of 
the automobile spark plugs sold in 
this country use a powder seal. Some 
of them leak compression. Autolite 
heat seals every single plug it makes. 
Every Autolite plug is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed not to leak under 
the most severe driving conditions. 
Perhaps this alone is reason enough 
for men who make their living be- 
hind the wheel. 

FEB. 18-COMPACT TIGERS RIP UP SNAKE. 

Eighteen compact tigers hit the 
mark to pick the pint-sized package 
with the most go. The course; a 3.1 
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mile snake. Flat curves, banked 
curves, Esses, flat out straights. The 
boys were running strictly stock. 
The flag fell and rubber burned. 
Lee Petty, the congenial head of the 
famous father-son racing team, 
casually eased into a lead for the 
first lap. Fireball Roberts took over 
on lap 2, held on through lap 22. 
From then on it was all Petty. His 
Valiant moved like a barrel full of 
rocks on a downhill grade. Joe 
Weatherly rolled his Falcon while 
engaged in a furious Petty pursuit 
on lap 17. Lucky Joe landed right 
side up, pressed on regardless to 
finish 10th. After 150 hairy miles of 
Petty chasing, the order across the 
line. Petty; turning a record 83.564 
mph in a Valiant. Fireball Roberts 
in a Pontiac Tempest, Tun Flock in 
a ’60 Lark. John Rodgers in a Buick 
Special, Ralph Moody, Valiant; 
Curtis Turner, Falcon. In addition 
to Petty, six of the next nine fin- 
ishers ran with Autolite Spark Plugs 



under the hood. In five of these cars 
Autolite Spark Plugs were not stand- 
ard equipment. We think this is 
pretty good evidence that profession- 
al drivers feel it’s important to ask 
for spark plugs by name. You’ll find 
it is worthwhile, too. Especially when 
the name you ask for is Autolite. 

FEB. 16-SUPER MISERS GO ALL OUT. 

The Pure Oil Economy Run. A 
simple event. The man gives you 
one gallon of gas. You drive as far 
as you can. The only thing that 
counts is miles per gallon. Six classes. 
Result? Cars using Autolite spark 
plugs won as many firsts as all 
other makes combined. In Rambler 
American’s Class VI, Autolite took 
ten straight. In Class III, 7 of the 
first ten. First in Class V in a Dodge 
Lancer. Tlie Pure Oil Economy 
Run, carefully supervised by NAS- 
CAR, is only one of the many 
national events in which Autolite 
Spark Plugs have clearly shown 
their ability to produce unexcelled 



economy and performance in all cars. 
A VERY UNUSUAL DESIGN. The reason 
for this outstanding record in all 
kinds of cars lies in a new kind of 
spark plug design. It is called Auto- 
lite Power Tip. It is the first spark 
plug that cleans itselfwhile you drive. 
The firing tip of this spark plug is 
longer than usual. It extends deeper 
into your engine. As you drive, the 
heat of your engine actually burns 
fouling carbon deposits off the tip. 
This is why many drivers replace 
original equipment spark plugs with 
Autolite for many important econo- 
my events. Power Tip spark plugs 
are available for all cars with over- 
head valve engines (Over 90% of 
the cars on the road today.) 

FEB. 4-TEST OF THE TINY TORNADOES. 

The Formula JR’S. Scaled-down 
versions of full-scale Grand Prix 
machines. Powered by economy 
sedan engines of less than 1200 cc. 
displacement, these flying gnats have 
proved their ability continued 
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to equal and exceed big car lap 
times on tight circuits. In an attempt 
to break the 2.5 mile track record, 
Burt DeRieux in a Tarashi and 
Ray Stoutenberg in a Cooper 
turn 108.570 and 107.884. No dice. 
The record 116.913, set Nov. 11, 
1960 by Harry Heuer still stands. All 
three men used Autolite Spark Plugs. 
The race: Nine diminutive darts 
leave the grid. It’s like traveling 
100 mph on an ironing board. 20 
laps later the results are in. An 
Elva, Lotus, Cooper, Wainer and 
Taraschi fly across the line in that 
order. Five of the first six cars with 
Autolite Spark Plugs under the hood. 
FEa. 8-cHEWS UP TRACK. On the 
track, Herb Byrne makes a last 
check of his twin-cam MGA. He’s 
out after the track record for this 
car. The flag drops and Herb boots 
it. Sliding around the corners like 
a skater on soft ice, Herb neatly 
nips the record, turning 121.056 
mph. Powering the punch under the 


hood, Autolite type AGSSpark Plugs. 

FEB. 20-TAKE-OFF ARTISTS TAKE OFF. 

Back on the sand the boys are 
warming up for the one-mile acceler- 
ation runs. Six class championships 
are contested. In class 3, Dave 
Doern’s Valiant shows the boys the 
short way home with 69.137 mph. In 
class 4, Bob Loudon has his restless 
Rambler well out in front with 
80.213. Double flying mile winner 
"Buzzy” McCammon and his 
Chevys, out for another double- 
header. He gets it with 80.681 in 
class 5, 83.775 in class 6. Bob Pem- 
berton punches his Pontiac and 
walks off with class 7; 87.847 mph. 
The big boys show up for class 8. 
Harry Faubel’s cushy Chrysler turns 
the best ofiicial time of the day; 
90.661. Of the six class winners, five 
ran with Autolite Spark Plugs. 

FES. 25-CHAMPIONSHIP FREE-FOR-ALL. 

The 250 mile National Champion- 
ship Modified Sportsman Stock Car 
Race. In these cars anything goes. 



Sixty track champions show up for 
the start with chips on their shoul- 
ders. Wlien the flag drops, Jimmy 
Thompson in his not-at-all stock '56 
Ford takes off with 59 angry men in 
pursuit. A few laps and the only 
thing ahead of Jim is the record. In 
less than two and one half hours 
that too is left far behind. Old 
record: 116.612. New record: 141.- 
742. Behind Jim’s Ford, another 
Ford, two Chevys, a Pontiac, two 
Chevys, and two Fords. All of the 
first ten finishers ran on Autolite 
Spark Plugs. 

WAS DAYTONA BEACH A FLUKE? These 

are the events, the cars, the men 
that made history during this year’s 
Daytona Speed Week. Is the fact 
that so many of the winning drivers 
used Autolite Spark Plugs an acci- 
dent? Before you decide, here are 
some things you might want to know 
about Autolite spark plugs. How they 
are made. How they are different 
from other spark plugs. And what 
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they have done that is outstanding. 

WHAT'S THIS ABOUT HEAT SEALING? 

It was pointed out earlier that 
Autolite Spark Plugs are all heat 
sealed. This is done to prevent the 
compression inside your engine from 
leaking out around the spark plug 
insulator. All modern aircraft 
spark plugs are heat sealed. So are 
ail the spark plugs used by our 
armed forces for severe military 
service. So is every spark plug 
Autolite makes, whether for the 
military, aircraft, racing or your car. 

CLEAN THEMSELVES WHILE YOU DRIVE. 
The fact that Autolite Power Tip 
Spark Plugs clean themselves while 
you drive does not mean that you 
will never need another set of spark 
plugs. Our plugs need replacement 
just like other kinds. What self- 
cleaning does mean is that you get 
added protection against mileage 
loss and power loss that ordinary 
plugs do not give you. How much 
fuel this will save you depends on 






how much city driving you do. But 
this added protection is yours at no 
extra cost, just by asking for Auto- 
lite Spark Plugs by name. 

AUTOLITE SPARK PLUGS. WHY? We 
hope a few additional facts about 
Autolite Spark Plugs will convince 
you to ask for them by name. For 
instance, they were the spark plugs 
selected by American Motors to 
test the performance of their new 
Rambler aluminum engine in the 
famous Rambler 1,000,000 mile run. 
Foreign car enthusiasts find they 
work exceptionally well in all kinds 
of cars. Bill Krause used them in his 
Maserati to win the American Road 
Racing Championship for 1960. In 
January, Dan Gurney broke the 
track record at Nassau, beating the 
best cars and drivers from both 
sides of the ocean, driving a Lotus 
Grand Prix car equipped with Auto- 
lite Spark Plugs. 

In the latest Bonneville speed trials, 
a Ford Falcon powered streamliner 



hit 205 mph, beating the old record 
by 43 mph. This was only one of 
the 14 new records set at Bonneville 
using Autolite Spark Plugs. The cur- 
rent world’s record for outboards is 
held by an Autolite equipped engine. 
And in the past five years, twice 
as many Mobilgas Economy Run 
winners have used Autolite plugs as 
all other makes combined. 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? PLENTY! There 

are more than 100,000 Autolite 
dealers all over the country that 
can provide a set of Autolite Spark 
Plugs to fit your car in just minutes. 
We offer an ignition-engineered selec- 
tion of plugs that will fit anything 
with wheels. The easiest way to get 
them is to drive into the neighbor- 
hood gas station and ask for them 
... by name. Autolite Power Tip 
Spark Plugs, first spark plugs that 
clean themselves while you drive. 

autolite,4- 

SPARK PLUG DIVISION • TOLEDO 1. OHIO T 
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FITNESS / Bonnie Prudden 


The big show 


The 10-month-old baby is a natural showman and something of a 
^ ham. At the least sign of an appreciative audience he will hap- 
pily embark on an ad-libbed routine of crawling, climbing, rolling, 
pushing, pulling, dropping things or picking them up in a bid for 
applause. But, like all hams, a baby needs wise direction if his 
act is to merit acclaim. With disciplined guidance, his clownish 
attempts can be developed into such circuslike feats as rope hangs, 
handstands, wheelbarrows, chinups and even “tightrope” walking 
on a beam, as Rene Pouteau is nonchalantly doing here. Far from 
being mere tricks, however, these exercises, like those which pre- 
ceded them (SI, May 2, et seq.), provide a valuable means of ex- 
pression for the baby’s growing aspirations and help him gain the 
physical dexterity he will need for a properly active childhood. 



I ft it proper 
to ttorvo y.o. 
ut tvM timv'/ 


Even the British say yes. 
Hut just ns there is 
ceremony to drinlcin^ lea, 
so there is jurtn and 
fashion to the ivtty 
fine whisky is enjoyrd. 

It should be sippi'd 
and savored slowly 
in the manner it 
ivas created. Only then 
can you enjoy the 
soft, serene yet richly 
satisfyinf' taste 
of Seagram's I '.O. a 
ivhisky of such leorld-wide 
appeal, the. sun never 
sets on its pleasures. 
Seagram's I in ported 


Known by 
the company 
it keeps 
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excitement is standard equipment! 
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r Corvette by Chevrolet 


The small blue 
car lurking- be- 

lind that ’61 Corvette is a 1927 Eugatti. It was as exciting as any car can be, but it was a little short on creature 
'omfort and only the best coordinated and most sinewy could hope to drive it. The Corvette, on the other hand, 
guarantees unstinting devotion to all the details of drivcT-pa.sscngcr comfort and accommodation with no sacrifice 
n fla.shing performance or impeccable handling. Anyone who can drive well can drive a Corvette; the only thing 
hat really sets it apart from today’s automobiles is the absolutely ecstatic way it goes down the road. Built 
nto every Corvette is a lifetime supply of pure sports 
ar excitement such as you’ve never known before. 


Cfievrolel Division of Gsneral Motors. Dolroit 2, Michioait 



CHARLES GOREti /Cards 



A good habit to kick 


L earning to play bridge is very often a matter of learu- 
- ing good habits. But habits, like drugs, tend to lull 
the user into a state of euphoria. Unless treated with re- 
spect, they can be dangerous. The declarer in the follow- 
ing hand, for example, kicked away a very good grand 
slam contract because he could not shed what in any 
other circumstance would have been considered a good 
habit. The contract was the result of an unusual bid. Its 
loss was the result of lazily following a common principle 
of play. 
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SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

Tif 44 5 N.T. PASS 

7 4 PASS PASS PASS 

Opciluitf lead: king of dubs 

West’s pre-emptive bid of four clubs robbed the oppo- 
nents of space in which to exchange information, but 
North-South were using a convention called the grand 
slam force. South’s opening bid was unlikely to include 
much in clubs. North knew, and his only real concern 
was whether partner held the missing tops in his spade 
suit. North’s five no-trump bid was intended to resolve 


that doubt. The burst to five no trump asked partner to 
bid seven if he held two of the three top honors in his bid 
suit, or to sign off at six if he lacked one of the two miss- 
ing top cards. With a bare minimum bid, South wasn’t 
keen on bidding seven, but since 'that minimum included 
the ace-queen of spades he had n6 choice in the matter. 

Dummy's ace won the club opening and declarer 
thought he saw 13 tricks— two top diamonds, two dia- 
mond ruffs in the North hand, four high trumps in his 
own hand and four heart tricks in addition to the ace of 
clubs already won. Replayed accordingly. After one round 
of trumps, he cashed the ace and king of diamonds, 
trumped a third diamond with the jack of spades, came 
back to his hand with a second trump lead and ruffed the 
fourth diamond with dummy’s spade king. A club ruff 
put South in to draw East’s last trump, but, alas, the 
hearts were stacked and there was no way for declarer 
to avoid a losing heart trick. 

South failed w'hen he used dummy’s trumps for ruffing. 
Generally, trumps are shorter in dummy and so as a rule 
it is worth one or two tricks to trump from the shorter 
hand. But in the above hand trumps were evenly divid- 
ed. South, to his misfortune, was mesmerized by the 
prospect of ruffing in dummy and never realized that 
with an equal number of trumps in each hand the rule 
governing short-trump hands would not apply. See for 
yourself what would have happened if South had recog- 
nized the need for breaking a habit. 

After winning the club ace in dummy, declarer should 
immediately lead another club and trump it. He cashes 
the spade ace and leads a spade to dummy's jack. Next 
he leads dummy’s last club and ruffs it with his spade 
queen. And on this very trick, unless East gets rid of his 
trump, he must leave one of the red suits unprotected. 

Dummy gets in again with the ace of diamonds to lead 
a third trump, on w’hich South discards a heart. Next 
comes a lead to South’s diamond king and a diamond 
ruff in dummy. Now, no matter how he has played earlier. 
East will have to unguard diamonds, making South’s last 
diamond good, or give up heart protection, letting South 
cash in all four hearts. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Be forewarned by your opponents’ bidding. What they 
say may amount to good evidence that the time has 
come for you to break old, ordinary rules. end 
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skiing/ Huston Horn 


Vermont’s 
phenomenal 
snow man 


Walter Schoenknecht has parlayed a 
rope tow and a chicken coop into a vast 
and gaudy ski empire caiied Mt. Snow 



O n Oct. 2. 194G, a date he is pre- 
pared to equate with Oct. 12, 
1492, Walter Robert Schoenknecht 
(pronounced Shawn-connect ) hopped 
a barbed-wire fence and half ran, 
half floundered to the summit of a 
snow-covered mountain in southern 
Vermont. “I stood at the top of that 
mountain — Mt. Pisgah they called 
her then— and I looked all around 
me,” Schoenknecht says richly, sa- 
voring the historical moment. “I 
looked down at the snow at my feet 
—October snow 18 inches deep. I 
looked out over that broad and beau- 
tiful valley falling away below me. 
And most of all 1 looked far off into 
the future. And there, just waiting 
for me, 1 saw the ski resort of my 
dreams: it would be the largest in the 
world, it would be second to none, it 
would be absolutely fabulous.” 

Nowadays when Walt Schoen- 
knecht ascends to the summit of Mt. 
Pisgah, which, with the blessing of 
a Madison Avenue friend, he has re- 
named Mt. Snow, he rides a quarter- 
million-dollar double chair lift (“one 
of the longest in the world”), and 
what he sees below him is no Vision 
of Tomorrow. He sees instead, exactly 
as he intended, a pulsing, throbbing, 
commercial empire w'hich is, by count 


of customers (up to 11,000 a day), 
the largest ski resort in the world; 
which is, by any other count, second 
to none, for there is none other like 
it; and which is, if not absolutely 
fabulous, bordering on fantastic. 

Uncanny knack 

To Schoenknecht, a tall, slope- 
shouldered man with a frantic look 
on his face, none of this seems sur- 
prising. Extraordinarily extroverted, 
fully convinced of his own worth, and 
not beyond admitting it to friend 
or stranger, he does not marvel at 
his success but takes it as his due. 
“In the ski business I admire myself 
above all others,” he says heartily. 
“I’v’e skied nearly all my life and 
I’ve promoted ski areas for 15 years 
of my life. I’ve got an uncanny knack 
for sensing what skiers want and the 
imagination and resolute drive to 
produce it.” 

What skiers want by Schoen- 
knecht’s measure is not only a suffi- 
ciency of trails easily accessible by 
lifts and tows, but also the extras 
most other resort operators deny 
them; specifically: a heated outdoor 
swimming pool, a heated indoor ice 
rink, block-long cafeterias wdth 
block-long lines, w’alk-in fireplaces, 


a resort-wear shop with a $100,000 
inventory, ski lectures, Hollywood 
movies in the base lodge, dog-sled 
rides, dances, cheese-fondue oarties 
on Wednesday and church services 
on Sunday. “I also know,” says 
Schoenknecht, “that a skier won’t 
let you stand still, that you must 
provide something new, something 
tremendously exciting every year to 
get him back.” To that end, Schoen- 
knecht peers into the future again, 
and with eyes watering, reels off the 
details of expanding Mt. Snow almost 
three times beyond its present size, 
until it includes a four-story motel, 
a 12-story hotel, an amphitheater 
beside a man-made lake, an Alpine 
village and lifts and trails beyond 
number. He also schemes of a sum- 
mer activity program featuring every- 
thing from Bavarian tea dances to 
boatless water skiing. Pulling the 
whole together in one tidy package 
will be an “unbelievable” aerial tram- 
way seven miles long. 

The shape of the future may be 
large and beautiful to Walter Schoen- 
knecht; but among his detractors, 
there exists an even stronger convic- 
tion that Mt. Snow and its proprietor 
are already too much. “Go to Mt. 
Snow,” says one of the less charitable 
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critics, "and meet the Abominable 
Snowman.’’ “See his Disneyland and 
Coney I.sland of the Snow Belt,” says 
another. Says Walt Schoenknecht 
with a smile as cold as a Mt. Snow’s 
tip: “When competitors hear my 
name they shudder, and I’m not sur- 
prised. History is in the making here, 
for when it comes to developing a va- 
cation spot second to noiie, Schoen- 
knecht is second to none.” 

Presumably, the last time Schoen- 
knecht was second to anybody was 
that day 41 years ago when he was 
born in New Haven, Conn., the sec- 
ond child fbut first son) of Henry 
and Meta Schoenknecht. His first 
pair of skis came lU years later, and 
no sooner had he graduated beyond 
the slopes of a neighborhood golf 
course than he became a critic of the 
facilities available (or, more usually, 
not available) to dedicated skiers 
like himself. “There was simply no 
one around then astute enough to 
guess what was happening to the 
sport,” says Schoenknecht. He means 
there was no Schoenknecht. 

Private's dream 

After high school, Schoenknecht 
helped organize the first sizable ski 
club in New Haven and became its 
tour director with the responsibility 
of finding new and better areas for the 
club’s outings. His overriding fret, 
Schoenknecht remembers, was that 
if he were in the ski business, things 
would be a lot better for skiers. 

“But by now war clouds were gath- 
ering and the handwriting was on the 
wall,” Schoenknecht says, utilizing 
two of the many cliches that flavor 
his speech. The young man got the 
mes.sage and went to work for an air- 
craft factory. Later he was obliged, 
he says, “to move heaven and earth” 
to get out of his essential job and into 
the Marines. In that career he prin- 
cipally distinguished himself by or- 
ganizing a ski club in Florida: “We 
didn’t go skiing, exactly; we just 
thought about it.” Transferred to 
Washington, D.C., Schoenknecht did 
go skiing (driving time: 33 hours, ski- 
ing time; 3 hours), was eventually 
broken from corporal to private for 
being consistently late returning. But 
his plans for the future were taking 
shape, and Schoenknecht already 
knew he wanted to build a ski resort 
someday “that would be perfection 
in every detail.” He had just been 
separated from the service and had 
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SKIING continued 

just married Peggy Moss of New Ha- 
ven when he chanced upon the sleep- 
ing face of Mt. Pisgah. 

Scream in the night 

Though Sehoenknecht, in the man- 
ner of great men, sometimes depre- 
cates himself as “a real weird crack- 
pot,” he has built his business with 
cool care. Short of both capital and 
experience necessary to develop Pis- 
gah in 1946, he and his bride leased 
a small ski area near Pittsfield, Mass. 
While Peggy kept house in a con- 
verted chicken coop, Walt ran the 
area, which consisted of a rope tow 
and three undernourished trails, one 
of which plummeted toward a barbed- 
wire fence that the owner would not 
move. The weather— and business — 
that first winter were terrible, and he 
gave up the lease. But, as Schoen- 
knecht likes to remind one, ‘‘skiing 
can be feast or famine, depending on 
the breaks.” Convinced he could help 
the breaks fall his way, Sehoenknecht 
next manipulated the lease of state- 
owned lands ($100 a year for 500 
acres) in northwestern Connecticut 
near Cornwall. While wise old bank- 
ers clutched their money and laughed 
themselves silly, he spent $80,000 of 
his family’s money clearing trails and 
building tows in the heart of skiing’s 
tropical zone. After the first season 
succeeded with natural snow and the 
second failed without it, Schoen- 
knecht and three engineering friends 
spent the following summer develop- 
ing an artificial snow-making appara- 
tus that mixed water and air piped 
to the trails under pressure. Early ex- 
periments with the nozzle produced 
some bizarre results. The first model, 
put to a test at 3 a.m. one cold No- 
vember night, emitted such a fearful 
scream that the Cornwall fire depart- 
ment motored out to investigate. 
Modified, the nozzle was tested again 
a few nights later. And while to the 
human ear it made no more noise than 
a lawn sprinkler, an ultrasonic whistle 
set to barking every dog for miles 
around. But it made snow, and then 
it made money. The wise old bankers 
perked up their ears too. 

One day in 1953 Sehoenknecht 
drove again to Mt. Pisgah, took an- 
other admiring turn around the 
grounds and presented himself at the 
front door of the owner’s farmhouse. 
Sehoenknecht outlined his proposal 


briefly (“You’ve got to go easy with 
those Vermonters”), and the price 
agreed upon for 500 acres was $15,000. 
In those days the land was so little 
regarded that the tax assessor’s ap- 
praisal was a mere $1,500. Today Mt. 
Snow’s real estate tax alone exceeds 
$15,000, Schoenknecht’s investments 
total around $5 million, and share- 
holders in the Mt. Snow Develop- 
ment Corp. will possibly receive a 
modest dividend some time next year. 
The dividend might have been paid 
this year except for New England’s 
hot-and-cold running winter that, 
before a storm last week, had forced 
a temporary shutdoV/n of some re- 
sorts. Typically, Mt. Snow stayed 
open through the worst of it, with 
Sehoenknecht, ankle-deep in slush, 
still proclaiming he was in “a miracle 
belt of snow, with the best skiing 
anywhere around.” Says Winston 
Lauder, Mt. Snow’s general manager: 
“I’ve never even heard of a ski resort 
paying a dividend. That we may be 
able to do it after only seven seasons 
speaks for itself.” 

The language of the dividend will 
be well understood by the once-reluc- 
tant financiers. For 10% of the assets 
of nine New England and New York 
state banks are propping up the 
mountain. Banks are so deeply in- 
volved in the resort, indeed, that the 
president of Brattleboro’s Vermont 
National and Savings Bank recently 
commissioned an artist to portray 
Mt. Snow in oils. When finished, 
the picture will occupy a prominent 
area in the bank’s board room and, 
says Sehoenknecht, "They’ll always 
have that, no matter what.” But if 
the banks provided a good-sized 
chunk of the operating capital for 
Mt. Snow, Sehoenknecht has sup- 
plied about everything else. 

He has studied architecture (by 
correspondence), and the design of 
the buildings at Mt. Snow are his. 
The style, he says, is Schoenknecht- 
Swiss —splattered liberally with How- 
ard Johnson orange— and “by doing 
it myself I save money and feed my 
ego at the same time.” 

A system of double chair lifts, sup- 
ported by monorail tracks is his de- 
sign, and he claims it to be the fastest 
yet devised. He takes pride in his lifts, 
but he complains about the clatter- 
ing noise they make, thus joining a 
chorus of hundreds of other skiers, 
who have christened the original chair 
"The Lift Designed by a Deaf En- 



SKiER-swiMMERs sfiak in heated pool, 
one of Schoenknecht’.s “little extras.” 


gineer.” The idea and execution of 
the heated outdoor pool is also his. 
And while he admits it will never pay 
for itself, he counts it a most valuable 
asset, "crowd-drawingwise.” One rea- 
son the kidney-shaped pool cannot be 
made to pay is that its heating plant 
consumes 6,000 gallons of fuel oil ev- 
ery week, enough to heat 100 five- 
room houses, and enough to prompt 
Standard Oil to feature the pool in 
five of its company publications. 

Finally— and this dismays conser- 
vative members of his board of di- 
rectors— 60% of the corporation’s 
stock is either his or his family’s. 
Without his control it is unlikely Mt. 
Snow would be the curiosity it is to- 
day, even more unlikely that its fu- 
ture, as Sehoenknecht sees it, would 
ever be realized. "The new motel, for 
instance,” he rhapsodizes, "is going 
to be really weird. It will have a tram- 
poline in the lobby next to a 140° 
.Japanese bath with a little Japanese 
girl scrubbing people’s backs. Soon 
as we get that going, we’ll start on a 
12-8tory hotel next door. Thai will 
have a bowling alley in the basement, 
an eight-foot flame and a waterfall 
in the lobby, a real mountain stream 
running through the middle of the 
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dining room and a tropical garden 
in the comer.” 

Summer guests of these two estab- 
lishments who weary of the frenzy on 
the inside can step outside to a 13- 
acre lake, Sehoenknecht-made this 
past summer. There, they may take 
their pick of the Passion play (“on a 
par with Oberammergau and box 
office second to none”), the sym- 
phony orchestra or the ballet com- 
pany. Or, perhaps, they may choose 
a turn on water skis drawn around the 
lake by an overhead trolley. Sur- 
mounting all will be a 350-foot-high 
fountain, which in winter will build 
itself into a 350-foot icicle. “You can 
believe it or not,” says Schoenknecht. 
“Of course, these aremerely represent- 
ative of my ideas, some others of 
which are a little screwball. And, of 
course, we’ll be careful as we go to 
avoid the Miami Beach look. I really 
detest Miami Beach.” 

Eye to the future 

At the rate Schoenknecht promises 
to spend and grow, he will not get 
rich quick. But, as he says, that is the 
furthest thing from his mind. “If it 
were money I was after, I’d never be 
here in the first place,” he says, and 
proves it fairly well by paying him- 
self only $5,000 annually as president 
and chairman of the board. 

On the other hand, Schoenknecht 
is not really sure what he does want. 
“Mostly I’m indulging an overactive 
creative urge,” he says. “If I were 
not able to plan, to imagine, to con- 
struct, I’d wither up. All I really want 
to do is make Mt. Snow the last word 
in a resort. The ski boom is on now, 
suddenly all kinds of people want to 
ski for pure pleasure. Mt. Snow is 
going to grow with the crowd. And, 
one day, it will also be a year-round 
resort wdth nothing but fun for every- 
body, for 40,000 people every day. 
Even then there'll be no crowding. 
The atmosphere will be intimate and 
warm. Prestige plus people, that’s 
what it will be.” 

And where will it all end? “It will 
end in about 25 years from now,” says 
Schoenkneckt, dizzy with the pros- 
pect. “By then we figure we’ll have 
poured about $75 million into this 
place, and that will be the time to 
start tearing down. We’ll tear it 
down and we’ll start over. Everything 
will be brand-new again. It’ll be weird 
and tremendous and second to none. 
It will be absolutely fabulous.” end 
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THE POOL 

HUSTLERS 


by JACK OLSEN 


"Either you're c/osiny yoi/r tn't'.v to a sitiiaiioii you don't wish 
to ackuowledtic or you arc itol aware of the calihre of disaster 
im/icaied hr the presence of a pool table in your conininnity. 
. . . y'a pot trouhky my friend. . . . And the ne.xt thiny you 
know your son is playin' f'er money in a pinch-back suit. . . . 
That name with the fifteen numbered halls is the Devil's tool." 

Et'.flrp'i f-O"" "Y-i .'I "-aujj'f" t';*" Wus'c Mo'" by Willson 
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T hey call ihemselves things like New York Fats. Mcanie 
Beanie iVom Baltimore. C'ornbread Red, the F.agic, the 
Hawk. Bay Eye, Tugboat Whaley. Cowboy Weston, 
Wimpy, Mexican Eddie, Bignose Roberts and Rotation Slim. 
They hate to give out their real names, and they loathe pub- 
licity. They live in a subterranean world of stealth and ano- 
nymity, shadows and half-tones, tricks and deceptions. They 
arc pool hustlers, and the aim of their calling, as one of them 
put it recently, is “to lift people up by their pockets." 

It i.s fundamental in the pool-hustling trade to go to the 
men's room when somebody pulls out a camera. "If people 
find out my name and what I look like," says a hustler, “[ 
won't be able to get no more action." The hustler usually 
poses as just another amateur player doing the best he can. 
He .stooges IVom one town to another, hustling the locals 
into games for larger and larger slakes, then blows town fast 
as soon as he has made his killing, not to return until his 
name and his face and his stroke are forgotten and the whole 
routine can be repeated, maybe three or four years later, with 
a new' set of suckers. 

Far more than the Willy Lomans, the hustler lives on a 
smile and a shoeshine. He contributes nothing to the gross 
national product. He performs no social services. He isn't 


even counted in the census. He stands just above the pick- 
pocket on the ladder of social prestige. And yet he is a man of 
consummate skills. He not only must be a good pool player, 
but he must be able to shade his game to barely win on almost 
all levels and still make it look as if he is always doing his 
best. Otherwise the hustle is over before it begins. He must be 
a method actor and a psychologist, a salesman and a ham. 
His contemptuous remarks must be calculated to goad the 
“mark" inlo making foolish bets, but they must not insult 
the mark right off the premises. The hustler might simply 
say, “Well. I thought I was playing with a sport." Or, “No 
guts, ch?" Or, “Whyn't you pul your money where your 
mouth is?" 

As a last desperate move, the hustler may sometimes even 
admit that he is better than anybody around. Usually there 
will be someone who cannot stand such braggadocio and will 
challenge the hustler to "one little game" for the honor of 
the home turf. Such “honor" is bought dearly. A master 
hustler can walk into a strange pool hall and be spoiled im- 
mediately by everybody in attendance as a hustler, an out- 
and-out hustler and nothing but a hustler; everybody will 
back away from him in horror; nobody will play him or talk 
to him; and two days later he will leave with all the money on 
the premises and several postdated checks. 

The world of the hustler is as different from the wholesome 
American norm as the Mindanao Deep is from Lake Erie. 
Walk in here, now, and see; up these squeaky wooden stairs 
and around this corner, and here it is, the pool hall, in all its 
aging, anachronistic splendor, not much different from what 
it was when Shakespeare was having his characters say, “Let 
us to billiards." and Van Gogh was painting pictures of pool 
halls in brilliant reds and greens. There arc the same old men 
sitting along the wall, looking out of vacant eyes through 
steel-rimmed glasses, wearing ill-fitting double-breasted coals 
and nonmatching pants rolled up twice at the cuffs, the whole 
outfit purchased “out of pawn." Old men sucking on pipes 

continued 
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THE POOL HUSTLERS cominued 

and ragged cigars. Hustlers call them “poolroom detectives.” 
because they stay at their posts day and night and soon learn 
everything that is going on: what hustler is in town, who 
made how much from whom, who is off his stroke. Poolroom 
detectives know all. Scattered among them here and there, 
noxious weeds among harmless weeds, are young sharps in 
corduroy coats and dark-colored shirts and sunglasses, all 
the better to case the room and ferret out the known and 
potential marks. The business of these young men is arrang- 
ing matches and hustles, and they are called “bird dogs.” 
They know who is ripe to be taken, who has “an X on his 
back." Poolroom detectives get nothing but entertainment; 
bird dogs get a piece of the action. And the only sound is 
the gentle click of the balls, the squeaking of a cue tip as 
it takes chalk, and the hiss of a cigarette butt as it hits the 
brass cuspidor. 

N ow, the idea of a young man going out into the world 
with nothing but an extra shirt, a sharp tongue and a 
pool cue to scratch out a living in places like these strikes 
some sort of responsive and admiring chord in the financier 
and the day laborer alike. He is David and Goliath, Robin 
Hood and Roger Touhy all rolled into one. Look at him. 
Here he comes now. that fascinating rogue, with the trace of 
a sardonic smile on his lips, He just climbed out of a roomette 
on the Super Chief, but when he is asked he’ll have a story 
ready about how he was up all night riding the rods from 
Newton, Kans.. and how he's down on his luck, and would 
anybody like to shoot a little game of one-pocket for a quar- 
ter, just a quarter, because that's all he can afford? So the 
game will start, and the hustler will lose, and lose again, and 
tomorrow he'll lose at a dollar a game, and the next day he'll 
get old Mr. Thomas, the investment broker, into a straight 
pool game to 150 for $5 a ball, and wham! That hustler'll run 
out on his first turn while old Mr. Thomas stands there hclp- 
Hssly and a little crowd gathers and the hustler will take his 
S750 and disappear into the men's room and never come 
back. This semilarcenous life holdsasnake-charm appeal for 
all of us, and that is why the pool hustler will always have 
his patsies lined up for him, because deep down every pool- 
playing American man feels that he has the stroke of a cham- 
pion and, given enough practice, could have hustled Ralph 
Greenleaf. let alone that bum that just got into town from 
Kansas City and hasn't even got a clean shirt. 

This pride in one's own stroke is a secret weapon of the 
man who hustles you. That’s why he begins by insulting you, 
knocking your style, goading you with the classical hustler's 
remark: “You better make this shot, or it’s Katy bar the 
door,” meaning he’ll make all the remaining bails on his 
turn. Hurt pride makes you bear down and miss, and you 
find out he was right — it's Katy bar the door, and now you’re 
madder than ever and ready to double the bet and be had. 

There are more full-time pool hustlers than golf hustlers or 
tennis hustlers because there is no other way to make money 
out of billiards talent. The world's champion three-cushion 
player, Harold Worst of Grand Rapids. Mich., makes his liv- 
ing selling children's shoes; his international crown is worth 


only a few thousand dollars a year in exhibitions and fees. 
Contrast this with the S75.000 a year Pancho Gonralcs makes 
as tennis ehamp, or the 580,968 Arnold Palmer made in 1960 
on the golf circuit. In pool you have to hustle to make mon- 
ey, and to hustle you have to slay out of the limelight or no- 
body will play you. Worst found this out the hard way. 
Although never a full-time hustler, he had made a few trips 
around the country as a knight of the cue, and he could al- 
ways get a game and make a buck. But after he won the 
world championship in Buenos Aires in 1954, Worst found 
himself persona non grata in the same pool halls where he 
used to play for fat stakes. Some even had his picture on 
the wall, lacking only a number. “It really hit home to me.” 
Worst recalls, “one night in San Francisco. 1 had a guy ready 
to play me snooker for 540 a game. He’s walking to the wall 
to gel a cue and just then an old friend ol mine hellers the 
whole length of the pool hall, ‘Hey, Worst, how'd you come 
out in that international championship?’ I hollered back, ‘1 
won, you jerk!’ That hustler who was gonna play me S40 a 
game just walked right past the rack and out the door.” 

Watching one hustler hustle another hustler is one of the 
great adventures of spectatorship. First come the exploratory 
games for small stakes, with each hustler intentionally missing 
easy shots, scratching often and complaining that it is just not 
his day, his stomach is bothering him, his glasses need chang- 
ing, he has a lot of personal problems on his mind, the light 
is bad and the table “rolls off” to the left. Once the big bet 
is made, however, either hustler is likely to run out on a single 
turn, and all personal disorders are left behind. 

There arc some hustlers who arc so good that they 
will not hesitate for a second to challenge three-cushion 
champ Worst or pockets champ Willie Mosconi of Haddon 
Heights, N.J. Usually these brave hustlers come out second 
best. But not always. Just after Worst won the championship, 
a whole school of pool sharks swam into his home town of 
Grand Rapids to hustle him. “One guy came into the pool 
hall wearing a Gulf Oil uniform,” says Worst, “and told 
me he had a station on the other side of town. He said he 
wouldn’t mind a little nine-ball for 520 a game. It was fan- 
tastic. He'd break the balls and then make them all. Then 
he’d break the next rack and run out again. I looked at his 
hands and they looked awful smooth and 1 said, 'They must 
be making tires smoother these days.' By that time he had 
5200 of my money, so he just laid down his cue and said, ‘Any- 
body can buy one of these uniforms,' and he walked out.” 

Worst got sweet revenge on a Canadian hustler named 
Frenchy who hove into Grand Rapids and beat the world 
champion 14 straight games of nine-ball at S2agame. Frenchy 
evidently reckoned he was on to a good thing and returned 
to the pool hall two weeks later with a real grubstake: a sack 
containing 5300 in coins. They agreed to play for SlOa game, 
and Worst began one of the most phenomenal runs in the 
history of the game. He would break the balls and make them 
all in one quick turn. He won over and over again while 
Frenchy counted out silver. “It would take me 45 seconds to 
win the game and him 10 minutes to count out the 510,” 
Worst remembers fondly. “He'd still be counting out the 510 
when I would break and make all the balls again, and he'd 
have to start counting all over. I won all his money and then 
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I had to play him for the sack so I could get it all home.” 

There is no joy greater for Worst, a cool, bland competitor, 
than hustling a hustler, especially when the hustler has no 
idea of his identity In 1951, when Worst was 2.^ and the 
world’s fourth-ranking billiards player, he was sent to Se- 
attle by the Army, One night he won a small amount of mon- 
ey shooting pockets with a hustler, and then the man sug- 
gested they play a little three-cushion billiards. Worst knew 
that the man was the best three-cushion player in the North- 
west, “He walked me to the billiards table,” Worst says, “and 
1 said, 'Hey, what’s this?’ 1 said, ‘Look at that. There’s no 
pockets!’ He explained the game to me and showed me some 
shots. Then we made a big bet and I beat him 25 3 in 17 
innings. So then they brought in another hustler, this one from 
Alaska, to handle me, and I made a big killing on him. In all, 
I won $2,700 in five weeks. 1 lived in a S200-a-month apart- 
ment with glass walls and everything. Just otT those hustlers. 
Then I went to Japan, and on the way 1 was robbed for 
every cent I had So I got a $40 advance on my pay and 
in three weeks at Camp Drake in Japan I made SI. 800 
on the pool table. Guys were lined up to play me. and new 
ones were coming in every hour. They just couldn’t believe 
I was as good as ! was.” 

W orst, out of context, may sound like a blowhard; in 
fact, he is a mild young man who has a precise evalua- 
tion of himself and docs not hesitate to express or discuss it. 
I le is equally aware of his limitations. There are. for example, 
certain hustlers he will not play, because they are supcrspecial- 
isls in their own games, and too good for him. One is Rags 
Fit/pairick, who travels out of Washington, D.C. Rags once 
hustled a man out of title to a restaurant, and is regarded by 
those on the inside as the world’s champion exponent of t-hc 
peculiar hustler’s game known as onc-pocket. Another is 
a Negro known as Detroit Slim, whose specialty is a game 
called banks, wherein all balls have to be banked into the 
pockets. Still another is Don Willes of Cleveland, regarded 
by Worst as the best nine-bail player in the world. Cornbread 
Red. a young hustler of about 23, is on the verge of becom- 
ing as good as Worst in the game of eight-ball. “He sent an 
emissary saying he’d wail for me in Pontiac for a little $25 
eight-ball," Worst says, “and I suppose I'll play him some 
when the snow melts a little ” 

There is no other sport in which you will lind this con- 
fraternity of shadowy superstars, all of them known only to 
one another, and all of them slinking about from place to 
place talking soito voce, pretending they are somebody else, 
and insisting that they are really not very good. They are 
emulating players like Tommy Hueston, who in another era 
made a million dollars hustling by using a different name in 
every town, playing down his talents, and never visiting the 
same place twice. Another well-to-do hustler was Major 
White, who is described by one of his peers: "The major— I 
don’t know where he got that name. He was never even in 
Coxey’s Army. He used to travel in bib overalls and an old 
straw hat. To make it look extra good, he’d take a straw out 
of that hat and put it in his mouth and come Hoosiering in- 
to the pool hail asking them to explain the game to him. 
They’d start off playing for a drink, and the major would 

coniiniieii 


THE HUSTLERS' GAMES 



Among the favorite games of the yiool hustlers arc onc- 
pocket, eight-ball and nine-ball. In onc-poeket. all 15 
balls are used. Each player selects one corner pocket at 
the foot of the table as his, and he must sink all his shots 
there. The first to sink eight of the 15 balls wins. In 
eight-ball, all 15 balls also arc used and each player 
decides whether he will shoot for the low balls (num- 
bered one to seven) or the high balls (nine through 15). 
Not until he has pocketed his group of seven balls is a 
player eligible to shoot for the eight ball, and then he 
must name the pocket in which that ball will fall. The 
first player to sink the eight ball wins. In nine-ball, only 
the first nine (numbered one through nine) arc used, and 
they are racked with the one ball in the point of a dia- 
mond and the nine ball in the center. Rotation rules 
apply. The object is to sink the nine bail, and thisean be 
done at any time in combination with another ball. The 
first to pocket the nine ball wins. In eight-ball and nine- 
ball there may be either two players or four players, 
two to a side. In one-pocket there are only two players. 


THE POOL HUSTLERS comm,ed 

leave with every nickel in the joint plus 
the cash register.” 

Joe Sebastian was a hustler who al- 
ways played in a plain black business 
suit and almost always won. But Sebas- 
tian suffered from a touch of overcon- 
fidence. One night he challenged Willie 
Mosconi to some nine-ball for money. 
Now. Willie Mosconi is the recognized 
champion of straight pocket billiards, 
but nine-ball has its subtleties and nu- 
ances. and Joe Sebastian knew them all. 
Besides, Sebastian had a backer; it was 



Ex-hustler McGooriy decries cue artist's lot. 


not his money. Mosconi won the lag and 
broke the balls. Before Sebastian had 
even picked up his cue, Mosconi ran the 
table and pocketed the nine-ball and the 
bet. Winner breaks in nine-ball; Mo.sco- 
ni broke and ran the balls again. He 
performed this feat 1 1 times in a row, 
taking Sebastian's backer for a total of 
$300. The unconcerned Sebastian told 
the backer to bet another S300 on him. 
The backer w-arned him, ‘‘Joe. I think we 
oughta pull up.” 

‘‘Pull up?” said Sebastian. "'Why, you 
ain't seen what I can do yet.” 

West Coast hustlers — and victims — 
still talk about Tugboat Whaley, who 
used to wear a greasy old hat and ex- 
plain that he was just a retired tugboat 
skipper looking for a friendly little game. 
All he had ever skippered was a pool 
cue, but the dodge worked, and Tugboat 
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would be considered a nice old guy until 
he would run 100 balls off the break 
and disappear with the money. 

The most famous hustler of all was 
a man who went under the name of Ti- 
tanic Slim Thompson. Titanic hustled 
anything and anybody. When he had ex- 
hausted the pool-table possibilities w'ith 
a niark. Titanic would waltz the man 
outside and lay him S3 to S2 that the 
sparrow on the left, over there, would fly 
away before the sparrow on the right. 
What the mark didn't know was that 
Titanic had read everything there was to 
read about sparrows, could tell a male 



IVorld Champ iVorsi is loo famous to hustle. 


from a female and knew that the males 
almost always flew away first. Once Ti- 
tanic bet a bunch of the boys that he 
could throw a pumpkin over the Connor 
Hotel in Joplin, Mo. He showed up with 
a baby pumpkin the size ofa baseball and 
won the bet. He liked to play license num- 
bers. belling with a mark on whether 
the next one to come along would be odd 
or even, and one night in Chicago he 
hired 25 cars and drivers to come along 
Randolph Street in a predetermined or- 
der, a gambit that enabled him to re- 
lieve a particularly wealthy mark of sev- 
eral large bills. When hustlers talk about 
Titanic Slim their voices drop to a re- 
spectful tone, like Sammy Davis talking 
about Frank Sinatra. Titanic was the best 
all-round hustler in history, as even he 
will admit today at his home in Tucson. 

But the name that strikes genuine 


fright into the hearts of present-day hus- 
tlers is Jack Forcakcr of Detroit. Forea- 
ker is one of the few players who hustle 
three-cushion billiards, a game of trape- 
zoids and parallelograms so complicated 
that it is not even attempted by the aver- 
age pockets player. Legend — and Forea- 
ker — have it that he once made a stand- 
ing offer to play the brilliant Willie 
Hoppe for $10,000 and Hoppe would 
not take him up on it. Nor could Forea- 
ker gel satisfaction in the regular tour- 
naments. since he was barred from offi- 
cial matches because of some misadven- 
tures in his past. This reduced Foreaker 
to hustling, at which he became such a 
name that hardly anyone would play 
him and he was forced to offer huge 
handicaps or play left-handed. Harold 
Worst remembers Foreaker well. “When 
I was 17, a sponsor took me to a three- 
cushion match in Chicago just for the 
experience. He gave me $50 side money 
and told me to play with it. but not to 
play a guy named Foreaker because I 
had no chance against him and neither 
did anybody else. So 1 walk into Ben- 
singer’s pool hall and a guy w-alks right 
up to me and says, 'You want to play?’ 
1 said. ‘I'll play you three-cushion for 
$25.’ He says. 'O.K.. I'll play you 25 
points — 13 points left-handed and 12 
points right-handed.' Well. I had just 
got through playing left-handed for 
eight months so it hit me just right. He 
walked over to the rack to get a cue, and 
I was standing there waiting for him and 
a guy came strolling right past me — a 
real poolroom detective — and without 
breaking stride or changing his expres- 
sion he said out of the corner of his 
mouth, 'Foreaker!' And he kept right 
on walking by. So I ducked out. At that 
lime Foreaker was the greatest left- 
handed right-hander in the game. He 
would have slaughtered me.” 

F orcaker's and Worst's long hours 
of left-handed practice are char- 
acteristic of what the best players have to 
go through; they have to play lefty to 
get matches, and many become so good 
from the left side that they even find 
these games difficult to get. Almost all 
hustlers can shoot a good game left- 
handed or onc-handed (“jack-up”), and 
they often give themselves aw'ay by of- 
fering to play “just one more game, and 
this time I'll shoot left-handed.” 


For that matter, there are many other 
tip-offs. The hustler won't want to shoot 
straight call-shot pool for 50 or 100 
points because the action is too slow; he 
will want to play nine-ball or one-pocket 
or eight-ball or banks, all games which 
can be won literally in seconds. If you 
show signs of having had enough, the 
hustler will begin offering you handi- 
caps, at the same time telling you what 
a yellowbelly you are for requiring a 
handicap. Asa last resort, he will bet you 
on certain trick Or "proposition" shots, 
all of which are old stuff to him. 

Beware of the setup where two balls 
are placed just on the lip of each pocket 
and three balls are frozen together in 
the center of the table. It will take you, 
the average player. 25 or 30 shots to 
make all the balls; the hustler will never 
take more than 1 6. and the setup can be 
made in nine strokes and often is. A fa- 
vorite hustler's trick shot is to make five 
balls in a side pocket and drop the cue 
ball in the opposite pocket, all on one 
stroke, or to make six balls in six differ- 
ent pockets on one stroke, or to make 
the one. two and three balls drop into 
the pockets in exact order, followed by 
the cue ball, on one stroke. Hustlers 
practice these shots for years and usual- 
ly save them for a last crack at the vic- 
tim — one grand final double-or-nothing, 
winner-take-all gimmick. 

And sometimes you lose even when 
you win. A hustler's money is hard mon- 
ey, like Swiss francs, and he is extremely 
loth to part with it. A Kansas City hus- 
tler recalls: "Once in Salt Lake City 
I walked into a hustler named Jimmy 
Smith and we began playing nine-ball 
for money. 1 won about 10 games, and 
he said, ‘I gotta catch a train from you.’ 
All the time we were playing I had no- 
ticed that he was making hand signals 
to a deaf-mute sitting against the wall. 
Around 1 1 that night I left the joint. All 
I had won was S35 or S40. but it was a 
hustler’s S35 or $40, and that’s danger- 
ous. I had to walk through a dark hall- 
way, and there was that deaf mule, wait- 
ing for me with a blackjack. I grabbed 
his arm just as he was getting ready to 
let me have it. and he ran away in the 
darkness. But can you imagine what 
hustling is coming to, when they have 
to do things like that?” 

What is hustling coming to? The sub- 
ject is expertly and affectionately ex- 
coniiniieil 



PLANT YOUR FEET in super-soft Jiffies . . . 
these in leather-like Doe-Lon of light-weight 
Naugahyde® by U. S. Rubber, Ideal for outdoors 
... at work or play. Exclusive deep foam sole is 
designed for comfort-in-action. Many colors and 
other styles available. All completely Washable! 
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GEM OF ARCHITECTURE . . . and present-day Prague? 
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''WASH-AND-WEAR SLACKS 


New color smartness. New crease-resisttng 
rebound. New luxury of texture. New wash-and- 
wear performance (certified by If.S. Testing 
Co.). That’s the magic of Vycron in the Daltex 
fabric (50% Vycron Polyester and 50% combed 
cotton). Seven Seas Slacks, plain or pleated 
front, about $10.95 at fine stores everywhere. 
Write Moyer Company, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 


BEAUNIT MILLS. Fibers Oiv., 261 5th Ave.. N.Y.C. 


THE POOL HUSTLERS comhmed 

amined by Danny McGoorty, Pacific 
Coast thrce-cushion champion and one- 
time traveling hustler: “The real oldtime 
hustler, the guy who did absolutely noth- 
ing else for a living, is having a tough 
time of it these days. He has to stay on 
the road 365 days a year. A real good 
traveling hustler lights in a town like 
San Francisco and he's only good for 
10 days at the most before the games he 
makes get too tough; he has to give 
away too many points because little by 
little they've gotten wise to him. And 
then there's a lot of hustlers who can't 
come into the big cities at all because 
the cops take the position that a pro- 
fessional pool player is guilty of bunco 
if he hustles you into a game for money. 
So a lot of oldtime hustlers have had to 
come up with new gaffs — they've had 
to become dice hustlers or race track 
touts or something like that, and it goes 
against their pride. The real oldtime 
hustler, he was a professional. He had 
to be able to let his hair grow down 
the back of his neck, and he had to 
know how to go without a place to sleep 
and how to postpone meals. He had to 
hold onto his taw [grubstake] at all costs, 
because if he came to a strange town 
without his taw. he had to show his stuff 
right off in his first game, and this gave 
it away. You have to work the old lem- 
onade, lead 'em on, maybe play a little 
hee-haw [a game for fun], and then 
make your money slow and easy." 

M cGoorty came out of Chicago, 
hustled as a young man during 
the Depression, then became a full-time 
tournament player and a highly respect- 
ed teacher. He remembers when “there 


used to be 100 full-time hustlers in the 
Chicago Loop alone." 

Each spring the hustlers all migrate to 
Hot Springs. Ark. for the Oaklawn races, 
there to engage in a happy orgy of 
hustling and countcrhustling for old 
time's sake. There's not much money in 
it. e.xcept that occasionally a well-heeled 
mark will drop in with daily-double 
winnings on him, and the hustlers will 
pounce on him like a school of piranhas 
deflcshing a cow in the Amazon. The 
only other money to be made at the Hoi 
Springs convocation is in “dump” ac- 
tion, where two hustlers will play each 
other and throw games or miss easy 
shots according to the signal of a con- 
federate who is making side bets with a 
mark in the audience. “That." says Mc- 
Goorty contemptuously, “is a disgust- 
ing thing for hustlers to engage in.” 

Sitting in his walk-up furnished apart- 
ment in San Francisco, McGoorty is not 
so sure that his years as a hustler were 
well spent, but his eyes light up and his 
voice grows louder as he recalls some 
of his happier experiences. He leans for- 
ward excitedly as he tells the one story 
which, to him, epitomizes the mental 
processes of these billiard buccaneers, 
past and present, himself included: 

“One night I climbed olT a side-door 
Pullman — that's the rods — and I had 
the guts of a burglar in those days. It 
was in El Dorado, Kansas, and it's mid- 
night and 1 go right straight to the pool 
hall and I don't have a dime. I said, ‘Does 
anybody care for a game for a few dol- 
lars?’ They woke up the town barber. 
He was the country slicker there, the 
resident hustler; he had been robbing 
everybody blind on the pool table for 
years, only I didn't know it. 

“So we started playing for $2.50, and 
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the town clown — that’s the constable — 
came over and started boring a hole 
through me with his eyes and I thought, 
‘Boy, if I lose I'll sure gel rode outa town 
on a rail.' So 1 got buck fever: I can't 
make a ball, and soon he’s got me 43- 
8 and the game is only 50 points. 

"So I laid my cue down and excused 
myself and went into the Dapper Dan — 
[hat's the men's room — and I'm looking 
for a window. But it was all barred. I 
said to myself, ‘You little idiot, you 
finally got caught.’ So I went out and 
started stalling, trying to slow him down. 
This bothered him a little, and then I 
left the cue ball on the end rail where he 
had to take deliberate scratches, which 
cost you a pervalty of 2 each time, and 
he lost a full rack of balls that way. And 
believe it or not, 1 just eked him out 50- 
48 or something close like that and what 
do you think happens? The people walk 
me around on their shoulders, they hale 
this barber so much, and they've never 
seen him beat. 

“So the owner came over and said, 
‘Kid, do you know any trick shots?' So 
I set up the old scenic railway shot with 
the cues on the table and a few others 
and then they passed the hat and 1 got 
another S3. What a night! Then a young 
fellow in the crowd came up to me and 
said why don’t I stay with him and his 
family for a few days, rest up and swim 
and fish and stuff. So I go out there and 
I’m there a week and one night at the din- 
ner table the father, he had taken a lik- 
ing to me, he says, ‘Well, Dan, 1 got you 
all set up. 1 got you a job with the Sinclair 
Oil Company starting in the morning.’ 

“So you want to know how the mind 
of a hustler works? Well, I’ll tell you. At 
6 o'clock the next morning 1 was on a 
freight train headed for Amarillo.” end 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY by borr 

(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT IS!) lit, ' ' ' 



easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 

Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
I I I down the drain! Vour hair looks handsomer, 

III ^^1 I healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN'S FITCH Dandruff Rcmovcr SHAMPOO cvcry 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
wMAIVIr ww hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 
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rluj/i-Mounted . . Can't Slip 
Steel Threads In Wood 
Strong . . . Versatilel 

The One Nut Thgt Moke 

IJeal tor pcnrinncnl work or 
where easy "knock-down" fea- 
ture is wanted. Availeble 1o Tit 
standard thread I»ll sizes: 

8-32. 10-2-1. 30-32. 1/-I-20. 
5/16-18, 3/8-16. Available at 
hardware dealers. If not, send SI for special mail order 
packafc and name of nearefti distributor. Specify .size. 

COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY 

3229 South Ashland Ave. • Oepl. SI • Chicago 8, Illinois 
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a remarkable new meter that 

holds readings even after pointed away from subject: 
the Kalimar Auto-Dial. Reads incident and reflected 
light. Scaled for ASA to 25,000, EVS, cine speeds to 
64. With case and neck strap. See your dealer. For 
literature, write: Kalimar Inc., 1909 S. Kingshighway, 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

KALIMAR DID 


accessories and optics: from S6.95 to S395. 
Distributed in U.S.A. by Are! loc.; io Canada by 
Anglophoto. Ltd. 
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WHERE ARE 
THE GEORGE MIKANS 
OF TOMORROW? 



Drawing by ROBERT RIGER 


4T 14 (rcor^fe .Mikaii broke Ixitli bones in his ri^^lit 
just ai>ove llie ankle. 1’liey sni<l lie'll never 
play ba.sketball again. 

A Few years later the boy who'll “ne\-er play again” 
loci Do Paul's Ulue Demons to victory after vic- 
tory, making them one of the nation's top teams. In 
his prol'e.s.sional career he broke about every recoi-d 
on the book.s, n'as even elected ’’Mr. Basketball of 
the First Half Century.” 

How did "iMike'' .Mikan do it!*' Hy hard work and 
will power. The same way that boy after bo\- has 
made the team. 'I’he same way that made America 
strong and fit, 

Oiir national leaders recognize the importance of 
physical fitnes.s at this time in history, d’hey Inive 
endor.sed the princiiile that if America i.s to meet the 
challenges which face it today, we cannot afford to 


allou- our pliysical \ ig'or to decline. They liavc reo 
ognized the fitne.ss of our children and of onr young 
peiiplc as the rosiionsibility of all of us. 

Helping to |)i-()inote physical fitness is also recog- 
nized by Kcjuitnblc u.s part of its responsibilitj' to the 
nation. So i.s heljiing lo pre.serve the home and fam- 
ily. wlicre fitness licgins. So is helping parents make 
sure their ciiildren w ill finish school, e^•en go to col- 
lege. where fitness i.s so importantly developed. 

In fact, Ei|idtable's primary re.sponsibility is in 
helping a father co^■er his own circle of respomihilifj/ 
with Li\ing Insurance. For complete detail.s, call 
'I’he iMan from Ecpdtable. Equitable's nearly ten 
thousand agents are ready to .sel•^•e you and your 
family anywhere in the Ibiited States. The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the Tnited States, 303 
Se\'enth Avenue, New York 1, N e\v York. ©1961 
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FOR THE RECORD 


BASKETSAUL-Thi- Aghl between Detroit and 
Cinoinnati for third filaoo and a spot in the West- 
ern Uiviaion playoff went down to the last game 
of the last day. Tied going into Iheir final game. 
Detroit played New York and, early in the aceond 
quarter, took a 42-26 lead, held it to win 120 1(16. 
flineinnali, playing 1/ia Angeles on the Lakers' 
home court, found the gning rough, trailed at the 
end of the first quarter by 22 jioiijts liut fought 
back in take a One-pniiiL lead with 4.6 seeond.s to 
go. With seven seconds 1o go the Lakers' Jerry 
West drove through tor a basket, and Kigin Bay- 
lor added two more on free throws to win 123 122 
and drop Cincinnali to last place and out of the 
playoffs. 


BOWLINS— D.Al'fO VOLK of Baltimore won the 
duckpin all-star championship in Baltimore with 
a Petersen point total of 163-04. Volk eoiiepted 
t2.500 for his first-tilace victory. Kunner-up: 
Jimmy Dielsch of Baltimore with a point total of 
lefMM. FRANCES WILSON of Washington, 
D C. won the women's title and $1,000, with a 
point (oral of 72-14. 


BOXING CARMEN BASILIO, forcing the light, 
methodically lielted his way to a lu-round de- 
cision over Don Jordan in middleweight bout in 
Syracuse. N.Y. 

JIM ROSETTE of Jacksonville. Fla., oulpointi-d 
Ray i’alterson, younger brother of Floyd, in the 
heavyweight finals of the F.nstern Golden Gloves 
championships at Madison Square Garden. 

JOE BROWN, world lightweight champion, 
smiling behind a smuulh left, won .•> 10-round de- 
cision over Joey I’arksin mini i tie linul in Houston. 
SONNY LlS'fON won his 2.'ilh straight fight 
with a three-riiund KO over Howard King in 
heavyweight lioul at Miami Beach. 

VON Clay of Philadelphia knocked Britain's 
Light Heavyweight Champion Chic Calderwood 
to the floor twice before winning a in-round de- 
vision and spoiling Calderwood's hopes tor a title 
fight against World Champion Harold Johnson, 
in London. On the same eard. Britain's .MidfUr-- 
weight Champion Terry Downes won a three- 
round TKO over Willie Green of Warwick. R.I. 


COURT TENNIS— GEORGE and JAMES BOST- 
WICK of Long Island defeated Jami-s Dunn and 
William Forbes 6 1, 6 -1. -1 2 'Dunn pulled a leg 
muscle and was unable to finish' for the national 
open chamiiionshiii in New York. 

FIELD TRIALS— SPACEM ASTER, 6-yc-ar-oidwhile- 
and-Jivfr pointer owned by K. E. Daniel ol Dur- 
ham, N.C., won the National Bird Dog champion- 
ship in Grand Junction, Tenn. Sjincemaster, who 
had 10 bevies and three singles, pleased the judges 
with a big forward race anti easy handling. Hr 
was handled liy Paul Walker of Mockaville. .N.C.. 
who also handled last year's winner. 

GOLF— TOMMY BOLT of Crystal River, Fla., won 
the S20.0l)0 Pensacola, Fla, Open with a 13-under- 
par 72-hole total of 2T-6, Runner-up: Gary Player 
of South Africa, with 277. 

MICKEY WRIGHT won the $7..jUU Miami Wom- 
en’s Open with a 54-hole total of 220. Marlen.' 
Bauer Hagge, .Mary Lena Faulk and Louise Suggs 
tied for second with 226. 


HOCKEV -With two weeks left, MONTREAL.slarl - 
ed its final push, lieat New York 6-1 to tie To- 
ronto for first place, defeated Boston 7-5 to take 
a one-point lead, held on to it, after Toronto shut 
out Boston -5-0, with a 6 2 vietory over Chicago. 
Montreal's Bernie (Boom Boom I Geoffrion scored 
his 4yth goai, with three gami’s left cun still break 
Maurice Richard's oU-goal record set in 19-11-4.5. 
CANADA narrowly won the world I'hampionshiiis 
in Geneva face pnge ii . Both C anada and Czecho- 
slovakia tied with si.t vietorie.s and one lie; both 
scored 17 goala against Lop four opponents. Canada 
won the title by allowing Only live goals to Czecho- 
slovakia's eight. As a consolation prize the O.echs 
were crowned European champions. The I'.S., di- 
Sfnding ebarapions, non their llrst game on the 

victory, one tie and five defeats. 
rNIVERSlTYOFDENVEUand MINNESOTA 
qualified to reprfsent the West in the NCA.A 
championshiiw in Denver. To do so, Denver beat 
Michigan Tech 9 1 and H -2 in the playoffs, while 
Minnesota beat Michigan 3-1 and tied 3-3 in the 
best total goal series. RPl and ST. LAWRENCE, 
i the Tri-Slate League, were picked to 


repri 
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HORSE RACING DON'T ALIBI '$12,401 swept 
down the middle of the stretch to win the $l 13,- 
100 San Juan Capistrano Handicap at Santa 


.Anita in a blanket finish over Prince Blessed and 
Notable 11. tinder Willie Shoemaker the Santoro 
Stable’s .5-year-old ran the 1?4 miles over grass 

in()L.ATEK '$4.40: and ROAD HOUSE $4,401. 
after a furious stretch duel, finished in a dead 
heat in the $23,000 Bowie Handicap. The win- 
ners covered the 1 1 T6 miles in 1 ;4S 3 .5. Sammy 
Boulmetis up on Idolater. Sandino Hernandez 
up on Road House, 

TUDOR WAY t$3,7fli, in a warmup for Satur- 
day's $100,1)00 Gultstream Park Handicap, ran 
away to a lO-lenglh victory over Nickle Boy in 
the $17, .350 .Appleton Handicap at Gulfslream 
I’ark. With Bill Hartack up. the 5-year-uld son 
of Tudor Castle covered the mile and one furlong 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING— While hundreds watched 
ihrough telescopes al the Alpine resort of 
Kleine Scheidegg, Switzerland, four daredevil 
climbers made the first winter a-scent ever up the 
mile-high north wall of Eiger Mountain, one of 
Ike most dangerous and difficult climbs in the 
world. The climbers, Toni Hieheler, Toni Kins- 
hofer, Andreas Mannhardt of Munich and Austri- 
an Walter Almberger. look six days to complete 
Ihe ascent up the highest rock wall in the Alps. 
They spent each night in nylon sleeping bugs, 
standing up and si'curcd to the rock.s with steel 
hooks and rupe.-t. 


POLO (X)RNRI.L routed Yale lU-4 in the finals 
to regain the .National Inlereollegiate title in 
New York, Cornell's Ben Baldwin scored four 
goals, won the outstanding-player award. 


iKiiNG-Frnnoe's ski marvel GUY I’ERILLAT 
won Ihe combined title of the tamed AHlierg 
Kandahar ai, Miirren, Switzerland, to continue 
France’s domination of international skiing iSI, 
Marrh 13 •. Austria's Josef SLiegler was second, 
Franco's Albert Gneon third. Weal Germany’s 
ll(‘idi Biehl won the women's combined over 
.Austria's Marianne Jahn. 

UNIVEKSITY OF DENVER won Ihe National 
Cnilegiati’ championship in Middlebury, Vl. 
376.19 pointR to Middlebury's 366.94. Colorado 
was third with 365.54. Buddy Werner of Colorado 
won the Alpine comtnned title, and Chris Selbeck 
of Denver won Ihe jumping championship with 
leaps nf I 99 and 2(11 feet. 


SQUASH RACQUETS MARGARET VARNER 
of Wilmington, Del,, defeated Mrs. Charles 
Wi-txel Jr. ol I’hiJadeipliia 15-11. 15-10, 15-10 (o 
retain her national title in Gn-enwioh, Conn. 


SWIMMING Olympians Chuek Bittick and 
Murray Rose tuned up for next week's NCAA 
ehampionships by lowering two national reeord.s 
and leading (fSC to a decisive 133 -H9 swamping 
of runner-up Washington in the Big Five meet 
in Los .Angeles. Bitiiek improved his own NCAA 
standard in the 100-yard backstroke with a time 
of 54.2, while Rose rc-gained the 440 freestyle 
mark takim from him on March 4 by Indiana’s 
Alan Somers. Ro.se’.s new record: 4:21.0. 

-Although 4(1 schools entered the 21sl annual 
Eastern Intercollegiate Championships at I'rince- 
lon. gold medals went hack to only five campuses- 
The host Tigers look four of the 16 events, in- 
eluding the 100-yeard breaststroke, won by soph 
Gardiner Green in 1:02.9. It was the first time 
since 19.52 that Princeton managed even one first 
place in this carnival. But the meet’s best per- 
formance was a su|ierb 2:03.8 in the individual 
medley by Harvard's husky Boli Kaufmann. 
WEST CHESTER 'Pa. ' STATE won four events 
and 56 poinl.s to lake the Women’s Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Championships in Philadelphia. Three 
meet records were set: Alice Reis of Hunter Col- 
lege, N.Y., thi' .50-yard bulierlly in 31.6; Barbara 
Chesneau of Pennsylvania, the -iO-yard hrei'st- 
strokeinSfi.l i she also equaled the .50-yard back- 
stroke record of 33.7:; and West Chester, the 
1.50-yard medlev relay in 1:42.9. 

ROliTHERN .METHODIST won the Southwest 
chaiiipionsbips at Collide Station. Texas. It was 
the fifth consecutive win for the Mustangs, who 
had 1.52 points to Texas’ 143H. 


TRACK AND FIELD -Big surprise of the A.AU wom- 
en's indoor championship in Columbus, Ohio, w as 
17-year-o1d high school runner Helen Shiiilcy of 
Newton, Maas., who set an American recorci in the 
half mile. Running for the first time in competi- 
tion she opened up a 15-yard lead on the first lap, 
then stayed in front to finish in 2:'21.6. culling 
3.2 sifonds off the pending American record set 
by Cleveland's Rose Lovelace three weeks earlier. 


In a trial heat Wilma Rudolph of Tennessee Stale 
set an Ameriean 220 record with a lime of 25 sec- 
onds hut lost (o (earamafe Vivian Brown in the 
finals- Wilma also set a record in the lOO-ynrd 
Hash in 1(1. S. Lillian Greene of Colorado Stale 
fTniversily set an American record of 1:00.4 for 
the 440. Mayor Daley’s Youth Foundation of 
Chicago collected 38 points, broke Tennesaw 
Slate's seven-year hold on the team title. Tennes- 
see State had 29>^ points- Ohio Track Club was 
third with lUPj. 

In a dramatic finish al theIC4-A championships 
at Madison Square Garden, YALE I'dgcd out 
Viilanova 30 points to 29. Going into the final 
race, the mile relay, Viilanova had a 29-2-5 lead, 
needed only a fourth-place finish to clinch the 
liile. The Wildcats finished third, Imt were dis- 
qualified for pushing on the next to last lap. Man- 
hattan was third with 20 points. 

BA YI.OR won the University lille in the Border 
Olympics in Laredo. Texas. The Bears collected 
61 ^ points in their sweep over Abilene C^hrislian, 
with 48 points, and defending champion Tcxa.s, 
with 40 points. 

TEXASSOUTHERN repeated as champion of the 
Colli-ge Division with 50 2 '.5 points to Southern 
I'nivergiiy’s 4.5 7 '10 points. Ray Cunningham of 
Texas ran the high hurdles in 14 seconds to break 
the oldest meet record. 14.3, set by Fred Wolcott 
of Rice in 1939. 

In the Milwaukei' Journal Games in Milwaukee, 
George Kerr of Jamaica defeated Ernie Cunliffe 
of Stanford in 2 lOM.l for 1 ,1)00 yards to better the 
accepted world indoor record. Cunliffe. however, 
has a pending lime nf 2:07.9 run earlier this sea- 
son. Hayes Jones equaled the world record for Ihe 
50-yard high hurdles in 05,9, Jim Grelle, former 
Oregon star, won the mile in 4;03.6, and Bruce 
Kidd. Toronto’s 18-year-o1d high school sensation, 
took the two miles in 8:59-2. 


WEIGHT LIFTING In an international meet In 
.Moscow. Tommy Kono, I'.R, Olympic weight lift- 
iT, won the light heavyweight event by lifting a 
total of 46b kilograms (1,014 pounds', also set a 
world light heavyweight record of 153 kilograms 
(337t^ pounds'. Isaac Berger of New York won 
Ihe featherwrfight division with a total lift of 362 
kilograms '799 pounds'. Three Rus.sian lifters also 
broke world re<'ord8: Sergei I-nt>atin set a new 
lightweight record with a thre.-lift total of 407,5 
kilograms '896.5 pounds': Anatoly Zhgun jerked 
161.5 kilograms (355.3 pounds' for new light- 
weight record; Aleksandr Kurynov, Olympic 
champion, liroke his middleweight mark by 
snatching 13.5 kilograms (297 pounds', later broke 
his world record for three lifts with a total of 440 
kilograms (968 pounds'. 

WRESTLING— LEHIGH won the Ea.stern Inl.er- 
collegiulc championship in Bethlehem, Pa.. rn|>- 
turiiig the 157-. 167- and l77-pc)und classi-s, I'il ts- 
burgh was second, Penn Stale third. Thad Turner, 
Lehigh's IfiT-jmund champion, won the most-val- 
ualile-wrc-sller awartl, 

GKL.A ffn\f A .'sTATE won the Big Eight cham- 
liUmship in Norman, f»kl.T., 94 pounts to 84 for 
defending chamiiion Oklahoma, 

MILEPOSTS- -RETIRED: TONY DKSPIRITO, 
25, jockey who set a national record ■when he rode 
390 winners as a 16-year-old, from Thorough- 
bred racing liecausc of injuries received during 
nine years of riding. "I just can’t go im," said 
DeSpirifO, "but I would like to remain in the 
game, either as an official, trainer or par nil judge.” 
DIED: PETER HAA', 76, famed Scollish golf 
professional and alixtureat California's Del Nlimic 
and Pebble Beach since 1915. At 6 feet 7 inches 
and 300 pounds, and 'S'ith a voice like 76 trom- 
bones, Hay cut a majestic, figure, was especially 
Ihe favorite of galleries al Ihe Crosby and Slate 
golf champioiishiDs, with his stentorian commands 
in a brogue loo thick to slice. 

DIED: JOHN L. H.Af'KElt, 81, naval architect 
famed for his hydroplane designs, in Detroit. 
Hacker designed Ijittiarnlv, Onlv hydro to win 
the Gold Cup three times, and /'cpvi, which 
won the President’s Cup three limes .ond the 
Gold Cuji once. Ilis .In litroir, liuilt in 1924, 
created a sonsaliim when it scoolcxi over Ihe wa- 
ter at 23 mph. Hacker was Ihe first designer to 
pul the prop on R racing hydro amidships Win 
Sirrelif, which allowed amazing maneuverabili- 
ty. He designed thousands of iiuats, including 
Navy and Air Force rescue boats in World War If. 
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Meet The Peppereil Family on Gotten Cay — imaginary Island in the Sun 

Smashing new sport— turtle racing on Cotton Cay 


From the above photograph, it looks like Father’s 
turtle is winning two to one. Still one can never 
be sure about turtles . . . 

According to Goodwife Pepperell though (who 
loves the lazy life of a civilized beachcomber!) 
there is one thing she is sure of. And that’s insist- 
ing her family’s sportswear be tagged Pepperell. 

Why? She knows these fabrics will live up to 
what the tag promises. They will machine-wash. 



Won’t fade, shrink, or wrinkle. Need the merest 
touch of the iron. And are ‘Sanforized Plus’ too. 

Moreover, she knows the island-inspired colors 
and te.\hires are rather remarkable, combining 
sophisticated flair with restrained good taste. 

Lastly, she has complete confidence in Pepperell 
wash-wear fabrics. For they come from the famed 
New England company that has been making fine 
Lady Pepperell Sheets for over 100 years! 
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Six big men and full cargo 

don’t cramp the ride and performance 

of the newTempest Safari! 


(Only new-size wagon balanced, sprung and powered to move like a big one!) 


Wide seats (583^" in front, 5834’" 
in rear). 44 inches of legroom in 
front— 3734 inches in the back. 
Even the middle man can stretch 
his legs. The big front floor hump 
is gone— the rear tunnel is low. 
Chalk this benefit up to the rear 
transmission. 

Front engine/rear transmission 
puts equal weight on front and rear 
wheels. Wagons need that balance. 
Full load or solo driver, the back 
end of this one takes a solid grip 
on the road. Doesn’t skip or jounce. 


Less weight on the front wheels. 
A cinch to steer and handle. 

Fill the Tempest Safari with pas- 
sengers and gear. The 110 to 155 
horsepower ratings of the gas- 
saving 4-cylinder engine will scoot 
the car up steep hills in high gear. 

Take a turn in a Tempest. Find 
out first-hand why Motor Trend 
editors gave it their Car of the 
Year Award. Your Pontiac dealer 
has the Tempest. 

PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 



PONTIAC’S TEMPEST 

PICKED BY MOTOR TREND MAGAZINE AS 

CAR OF THE YEAR 




Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

It was all over for most of the nation’s 
major college teams, but for those that 
had made it to the postseason tourna- 
ments it was really just beginning. 

The NCAA, after waiting patiently 
for conference races to be decided, filled 
out its field with Kentucky (18-8), I^yola 
(19-6), Utah (21-6), Xavier (17 9 ), More- 
head State (18-10), Arizona State (21- 
5), Seattle (18-7) and Oregon (15-11), 
and prepared to open its traveling road 
show in New York, Louisville, Houston 
and Portland. 

The embattled NIT, although shaken 
by Bradley’s totally unexpected decision 
not to defend its title, regrouped quickly, 
replaced the reluctant Braves with St. 
Louis (18 8), and seeded Skyline runner- 
up Colorado .Slate U. (17 8), Dayton (19- 
7), Memphis Stale (20-2) and Niagara 
(16-4) for the tournament, which begin.s 
Thursday in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. However, the favorites were far 
from a shoo-in even in the early rounds. 
They faced serious competition from De- 
l*uul (17-7), Providence (20-5), Detroit 
(18-8 ),Army (17-6), Miami ( 19-6 i. Temple 
(19-7), Holy Cross (18-4) and .St. Louis. 

Meanwhile, the small colleges were al- 
ready involved in their own postseason 
affairs. Favored Prairie View and Southern 
Illinois fell, but Austin Peuy, Mount 8t. 
Mary’s (Md.), Williams, Wiltenlierg, Chi- 
cago, Southeast Missouri, South Dakota 
State and California (at Santa Barbara) 
.survived regional pIayoff,s and moved on 
to Evansville to fight it out for the NCAA 
small-college championship. Equally en- 
thusiastic — and no less hopeful — were the 
32 NAIA district champions which gath- 
ered in Kansas City, where they will .spend 
the next week eliminating each other on 
the way to Saturday'.s final. 

THE SOUTH 

Kentucky’s crusty Adolph Rupp was 
beaming again. Grumpy and petulant 
when his Wildcats all but tumbled out of 
the SEC race back in January, the old 
Baron had the last chuckle. La.st week in 
a playoff at Knoxville for second place 
and an NCAA berth, Kentucky smoth- 
ered Vanderbilt with a tenacious defense 
while Larry Pursiful and Roger Newman 
flooded the baskets with eye-catching 
jumpers and layups, and the Wildcats 
beat Vandy 88-67 for their 1 0th in a row, 
“They buried u.s,” chortled Rupp as he 
contemplated his 12th NCAA tourna- 


ment. “We had to come back from the 
cemetery.’’ Two days later, Kentucky 
reverted to its early-season mistakes and 
lost to Marguclle 88-72. 

The Ohio Valley finally had a cham- 
pion. Morehead State squeezed past East- 
ern Kentucky 55 54, overtook Western 
Kentucky 80-72 in overtime to win a 
three-way playoff. The top three: 

1. NORTH CAROLINA (19-4) 
a. DUKE (22-6) 

3. KENTUCKY (18-9) 

THE EAST 

“The best team I ever coached,’’ was 
Coach Joe Lapchick’s appraisal after his 
St. John's team, rebounding smartly and 
shooting superbly, outclassed NYU 76-64. 
Greatly improved Leroy Ellis and smooth 
Tony Jackson gave the slick Redmen the 
boards, then fired in 44 points between 
them to kill off the game Violets. St. 
Joseph's Jack Ramsay wasn’t claiming 
the same honor for his Hawks, but they 
were just as impressive as they beat 
Temple 72-62 for their 13th straight. 

Princeton’s shiny new Ivy title was 
.slightly tarnished when second-place 
Penn, suddenly alive and competent after 
a struggling start, caught the Tigers \vith 
their defenses lagging, hit them with the 
accurate shooting of Sid Amira (23 points) 
and Bob M!k\^ (21 points) and whipped 
them soundly, 88-63. Three nights later, 
Penn surprised Villanova 82-80 on Bob 
Purdy’s two foul .shots with three seconds 
to go. The top three: 

1. ST. BONAVENTURE (22-3) 

2. ST. JOHN'S (20-4) 

3. ST. JOSEPH'S (22-4) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Arizona Slate, forced into a tie for the 
Border Conference crown when New Mex- 
ico Slate beat Hardin-Simmons 88-72, 
took matters into its own hands in a play- 
off at Tempe. Led by Larry Armstrong’s 
24 points, the alert Sun Devils whipped 
the -Aggies 86-72 to earn an NCAA spot. 
The top three; 

1. HOUSTON (16-9) 

2. TEXAS TECH (14-9) 

3. ARIZONA STATE (21-9) 

THE MIDWEST 

Ohio State, operating with its usual pa- 
tient, skillful probing, .started slowly but 
soon had Illinois trying hard to hang on. 
Jerry Lucas, Mel Nowell and other tal- 
ented Buckeyes ran and shot with their 


expected efficiency, the Illini crumbled 
95 66, and OSU became the first unbeat- 
en Big Ten champion in 42 years. 

Perhaps it didn’t occur to Mis,souri — 
which seemed more intent on beating 
Kansas for its own satisfaction in a rough- 
house, brawling battle at Columbia — 
but when the Tigers upset the Jayhawks 
79 76 they clinched the Big Eight title 
for Kan.sas State. Later, K-State kept 
Colorado off balance with a sniping full- 
court pre.ss and overwhelmed the Buffs 
82-65. The top three: 

t. OHIO STATE (24-0) 

2. CINCINNATI (23-3) 

3. KANSAS STATE (21-4) 


THE WEST 

Beaten off the board.';, caught up in 
Colorado State U.'s agonizing slowdown, 
and trailing 44 33 with 10 minutes to go, 
Utah seemed a sure loser in the Skyline 
playoff at Provo. Then Coach Jack Gard- 
ner ordereil his Red.skins into a press. 
Flashy Guards Joe Morton and Bo Crane 
harassed the Rams with their ball-steal- 
ing, Utah caught up at 51 51, went on to 
win 56-51 on Billy McGill’s dunk and 
Jim Rhead's two foul shots. 

use, floundering without ailing John 
Rudometkin (who pulled a muscle while 
running the 440 in a gym class), lost to 
C^alifornia 69 57, barely beat .Stanford 
54-53. Loyola trounced Fepperdine 82-64 
to win the WCAC title. The top three: 

1. UTAH (21-6) 

2. use (20-6) 

3. LOYOLA (19-6) 



CLOSE GUARDING by Vanderbilt’s Ron 
Griffiths is only slight hindrance to Ken- 
tucky's Newman, who drives for basket. 
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19^^0LE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SPLIT LIP 

Sirs; 

Your March 6 cover is very mislead- 
ing. What about spring training? What 
about the rookies, the new teams, the new 
managers and predictions for coming sea- 
-son? instead of giving u.s useful informa- 
tion you write a lot of gobbledy-goop 
about Leo Durooher (T/ie /Murn of Leo 
Diirocker). I'm very mad. 

Bob MacNamar.4 Jr. 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

Getting Durocher this winter is the 
best move the Dodgers have made since 
the one that got them out of that band- 
box in Brooklyn. To use Leo’s all-purpo.se 
descriptive, he is one hell of a guy to have 
on our side. 

John Hiller 

Amherst, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

You captured some great expressions 
in those pictures. 

Danny Smith 

Nevada City, Calif. 

HANG THE BONNIES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Niagara for keep- 
ing their effigy off the Bonnies' hanging 
tree (St. Bonaventiire is Second Best, 
March 6). 

David Ross 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

I am well aware that Ray Cave's origi- 
nal purpose was to write a spread on St. 
Bonaventure’s 100th home game victory. 
It was just too bad for him that they lost. 
But I say give credit where credit is due. 
Niagara didn’t win because the Bonnies 
were tired, becau.se their All-America, 
Tom Stith, had lost 15 pounds or because 
their defenses were lagging. We won be- 
cause we broke through those .so-called 
“impregnable defenses” and played a bel- 
ter game. 

St. .Bonaventure didn’t throw the ball 
away; we took it. 

John P. Cassidy 
Niagara University, N.Y. 

KINFOLKS 

Sirs: 

If you would kindly begin soaking the 
letter from Mr. Thomas Tobin on Carry 
Back (19th Hole, March 6) in some ten- 
derizer, I will pay the bill, because he i.s 
going to have to eat it just as he prom- 
ised when Olden Times wins the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

I wonder if this fine fellow has ever 
heard of a nag called Swap.s. Well, in case 
he hasn’t, he better take another look, 



NORTH CAROLINA'S SWIM STAR MANN, INDIANA’S STOCK AND PRINCETON'S GRAEF 


for Swaps is kinfolks to Olden Times. 
What’s more. Olden Time.s will be ridden 
by Willie Shoemaker. 

Leon M. Jacobs 

Tacoma, Wash. 

IN THE SWIM 

Sirs: 

I lost all hope when I saw the picture 
of Thompson Mann of the North Carolina 
freshmen receiving credit (Scorecard, 
March 6) for marks that were set three 
weeks before by Butch Schimmel of SMU. 

Schimmel has done 57 seconds in the 
100-yard backstroke and 2:08 in the 200. 
(In the southwestern AAU meet he also 
clocked a 56.9 in the 100 and a 2:05 in 
the 200, but these marks do not count 
as freshman record.s.) 

Casey Beaty 

Dallas 

Sirs: 

Princeton freshman Jed Graef holds the 
200-yard record, and Mann did no more 
than tie Graef’s 100-yard mark of 57. 

Swimming against the Harvard fresh- 
men on February 18, Graef did the 200- 
yard backstroke in 2:04.6. Mann’s time 
was 2:08.3. The remarkable thing about 
Graef's effort is that he has never been 
pushed. In setting the 200-yard record 
Graef won by more than 25 yards. 

Martin Lapidus 

Princeton, N.J. 

• Many new swim records have been 
set by college freshmen this year- 
including the three above. Perhaps 
the hardest to beat is Indiana fresh- 
man Tom Stock’s sub-two-minute 
(1:59.9) 200-yard backstroke set on 
February 13 (For The Record, Feb. 
27). The AAU has announced that it 
is considering the creation of a spe- 
cial cup award for anyone breaking 
two minutes in this event.— ED. 


FUN OR MONEY 

Sirs: 

As a quarter-miler, eager to run my 
guts out for a college letterman’s sweater 
25 years ago, I’ve been waiting a long 
lime for Phil Coleman's Idea of ati Ama- 
teur (March 6). 

The popularity of professional .sports 
is not a license for the unscrupulous pro- 
moter of amateur sports to make “ath- 
lete” .synonymous with “pro.slitute.” 

Brad Atwood 

Burbank, Calif. 

Sirs: 

As a longtime devotee of amateurism 
and amateur sports, I cannot adequately 
express my personal appreciation to Phil 
Coleman for his truly gentlemanly atti- 
tude toward his particular amateur sport, 
track. 

Every day in city parks, in schoolyards, 
in Y’s of all denominations, millions of 
our boys and girls are learning to enjoy 
competitive sports. Very few, however 
skillful they may become, ever have the 
opportunity of competing in areas where 
the box office, if in existence at all, is 
sufficiently attractive even to tempt an 
unscrupulous promoter to pay an athlete 
to “hold up” for under-the-table or il- 
legitimate expen.se money. 

We in amateur sports respect openly 
professional athletes. They don’t need 
our help. We have nothing but disgust 
for petty grafters and their fellow con- 
spirators who pretend to be amateurs 
but, like rats, keep gnawing at all which 
is decent in amateur sports, and then lull 
themselves into trying to believe that 
everybody else Ls crooked too! 

Harry D. Henshel 

New York City 
Sirs: 

The article is beautifully written. How- 
ever, I believe neither Coleman nor Mike 
Agostini to be right or wrong. One was 
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rewarded materially, the other by inner 
pride. As a fan, 1 love watching the ex- 
citement and thrills produced by the 
athletes. I arn not in the least concerned 
about what motivates them. 

Incidentally, 1 am writing this letter 
on iny own typewriter. 

Marc L. Specter 

Philadelphia 

PLAYOFF AND PODOLOFF 

Sirs; 

You say that PodololV thinks the play- 
offs are necessary becau.se the fans like 
them (Scorecard, March 61. Podololl is 
wrong. I and many of my friends are def- 
initely against the playoffs and agree with 
Cousy that they are a farce. The players 
work all season merely to cut one team 
out of the chiimpion.ship .scramble. Why 
can't basketball follow baseball’s pattern 
and have a true world series between the 
two reguJar-sea.son division champions? 
This, T feel, would be much more popular 
with the fan.s than the current system. 

MERRILI. ECKSTEtN 

Streator, ID. 

Sirs: 

Being prejudiced and a Cousy fan since 
his Crusader days, I am inclined to agree 
with his statement on pushing pro players 
through prolonged playoffs. 

Soon the NBA’s process of elimination 
will be so lengthy we (the spectators! 
will be following playoffs instead of base- 
ball’s .spring training! 

D. A. Hayes 

West Hartford, Conn. 

LIFESAVER 

Sirs; 

1 would tike to thank you people for 
saving my life— or perhaps three lives. 

Last Saturday afternoon as I was driv- 
ing home from work, by some twist of 
fate a truck suddenly appeared at my 
left at an intersection of the state high- 
way. If it hadn’t been for your illustra- 
tion (Safe Dritriny, Jan. 30) showing this 
very situation coupled with the text ex- 
plaining, “Your best bet is to swerve 
sharply to right, reducing the impact 
angle,” 1 would have followed my nervous 
female driver instinct to blow my horn, 
brake hard and hit the pickup truck 


broad-side. Instead, thanks to you, I got 
off with one dented fender. 

Margaret Curren 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

SHATTERED SILENCE 

Sirs: 

I started to read the article by George 
Weiss (The Man of Silenrc Speaks, March 
6! but came to an abrupt hall when he 
started talking about, how lucky the Pi- 
rates were in the 1960 World Serie.s. 

1 only hope the Yankees are “lucky” 
enough to get into the 1 961 World Series, 
becau.se the Pirates will be there waiting 
to give them another World Series defeat. 

Frank Sanders 

ElKvood City, Pa. 

Sirs: 

George Wei.ss states that Frank Lane 
traded Roger Maris from Cleveland be- 
cause Maris had a tendency to slump and 
get hurl. Why doesn’t Weiss mention 
that Cleveland, in exchange for Maris, got 
Vic Power, an All-Star first baseman, and 
Woodie Held, who hits twice as many 
homers as any other AL shortstop and 
has the strongest arm of AL infielders? 

Contrast that to Weiss’s so-called fair 
trade for Maris: Hank Bauer, an over- 
the-hill outfielder, Don Larsen, a washed- 
up pitcher, Marv Throneberry, a minor 
league first baseman, and Norm Siebern, 
a fair hitter but poor fielder. 

Robert Shvodian 

Fort Lee, N.J. 

Sirs; 

Even though I’m only 14, 1 have 
enough scn.se to know that the Yankees 
have had it. 

Elliot Holin 

San Francisco 
Sir-s; 

I was appalled at the statement George 
Weis.s made that records are the backbone 
of baseball! 

i I ow can a man who held such a respon- 
sible position doubt that players and the 
excitement of a close pennant race are 
the only reasons ba-seball .survives. This 
guy should have been a bean counter. 

Paul R. Green 

San Diego 
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MASSAGIC 


How smart ! You’ll be leading the 
look-right race, in your choice 
of MASSAGIC’S self-assured 
styles. And, whichever you 
choose, the comfort will always be 
there. It’s MASSAGIC'S built- 
in, all-day satisfaction. At your 
MASSAGIC Dealer’s, or write 
us for his name. 

From S15.95 to $23.95. 


WEVeNBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee I, Wisconsin 
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SircJac' 

COMBED COTTON POPLIN 


Harbinger 
of Spring 


You’ll be in the swing of spring in this 
striking new Sir J<ic. Crafted in exciting 
spring colors, it has stylish knit collar, 
cuffs and side inserts. Only about $10-95 
for men, $8.95 for boys. Perfect for Easter. 
See Sir Jac Model 3724 at most good stores. 
STAHL-URBAN CO., DEPT. SI., BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


EUROPE • HAWAII > MEXICO 
U.S. • CANADA • JAMAICA 
CARIBBEAN • SO. AMERICA 

CARTAN TRWEl 

PACKAGES • TOURS 
See your travel agent 
or write 

108 N. State. Chicago 2 
377 Seary, San Francisco 2 


You hoveausefor 

SPRAY 
PAINT 

No Muss! No Brush! NoFuss< 
IF YOU PRIZE I T, . . K R Y L O N • I Z E IT! 
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RUSTf FROZ£N PARTS 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



BILL REEKSTIN AND DON LEWIS 


/“w/o /77e/7 in a tub 


Most budget-bound Americans mere- 
ly dream of building a boat and sailing 
away from it all. Don Lewis, a De- 
troit draftsman, and Bill Reekstin, a 
Tampa toolmaker, did it. Old Army 
friends, they pooled their money and 
built a 24-foot sloop. “It was an ugly 
little tub,” says Reekstin, “but prac- 
tical for the trip we wanted to make.” 
Then they set off for 10,000 miles of 
sailing and eight months of high ad- 
venture. 

“Bill did the navigating until I 
learned somethingaboutit,”says Lew- 
is, who had never been to sea before. 
“And that took some time. I was sea- 
sick for the first 2,000 miles.” They 


sailed first to Bermuda, then nortli- 
ward on the prevailing winds to Bos- 
ton, then across the Atlantic to the 
Azores, south to the Canary Islands 
and Africa, then home to Tampa by 
way of the Caribbean. 

En route the voyagers w’eathered 
a gale off the Grand Banks, were near- 
ly run over by a freighter during a fog, 
endured weeks of flat calm and were 
almost swamped by a huge wave off 
Jamaica. But they made port safely 
at last. And now — “I’d go again any 
time,” says Lewis. His partner? “I’ve 
found my Shangri-La in the Wind- 
ward Islands,” says Bill Reekstin, 
“and someday I m going to go back.” 







when trouble comes 
use this free 

EMERGENCY 

REFLECTOR 


“MUST” EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY CAR. When trouble comes, this handy emergency re- 
flector will prove to be a friend indeed. It assembles in 3 seconds, reflects lights of oncoming 
traffic-until help arrives. It’s collapsible. Fits most glove compartments. For your free emergency 
reflector from Nationwide Insurance, just send the coupon below. You’ll receive it by return mail! 


This emergency reflector is provided in the in- 
terest of highway safety by an old friend of car 
owners, Nationwide Insurance— the company that 
insures more than Q'A million American motorists! 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company J 

246 No. High St., Dept, M, Columbus 16, Ohio * 

Please send me my free Emergency Reflector. ■ 




America's moat progressive insurance organization 

ATIONWIDE 



NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY COUNTY STATE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company • home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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Would you spend 

1.75 

for an after shave lotion 

if you knew 
it could do 

all this? 


1. Citation is aged. Its remarkable 
ingredients (collected from all over 
the world) have been blended, then 
matured in casks. 

2 . Citation*enriches yourskin with 
soothingemollients. Soaks into skin 
to condition and comfort. Rewards 
your face with the good feeling 
a man should experience after 
shaving. 

3. Citation refreshes instantly, The 
moment you splash it on. your face 
is bathed in an atmosphere of crisp, 
crackling vitality. 

4 . Citation calms skin punished 
by the razor's edge. Repairs minor 
scrapes and abrasions. Relaxes 
shaving-tense muscles. Removes 
razor burn with cool efficiency. 

5. Citation works where old-fash- 
ioned after-shaves fail. Does its job 


with a brisk authority these plain 
"perfume and alcohol” lotions don't 
even understand. The first true Im- 
provement in after-shave lotions in 
over 40 years. 

6. Citation is made for men. Its 
hearty masculine aroma is lightand 



(CIITATIION 


THE AFTER-SHAVE LOTION THAT WORKS 


keen, yet truly robust, The one scent 
in groomingtodaythatcan'f be con- 
fused with feminine perfume. 

7. Citation lasts. The fine, hard 
masculine scent never loses its 
vigor throughout the day. Quite a 
contrast with typical short-lived lo- 
tions. 

8. Citation handles easily. The bot- 
tle fits your hand like a perfectly 
balanced Colt .45. Won't slip. Sits 
well on bathroom shelf or high 
seas, Built low and solid so it won’t 
topple over. 

9. Would you pay $1.75 for 
Citation? We hope so. Just once. 
Because all the words In the world 
cannot describe the blessings of 
this superior after-shave lotion. 
You have to find out for yourself. 
Tomorrow morning? 
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Better for him than a TV screen! 


W HEN your child sits before a railway carriage 
window in Britain, a breath-taking panorama 
passes before him. 

Believe-it-or-not castles, square-towered cathe- 
drals, the Shakespeare Country, “high-road, low- 
road” Loch Lomond ... a picture book of lessons 
learned by looking. 

British history as a change from “westerns”. 
Famous places, stately homes, as a 
change from “who dunnits”. A 
glimpse of the great world instead 
of being glued to the TV set. 

You’ll always be glad you took 
your child travelling by train in 
Britain. And you’ll never have a 
moment’s worry about the cost. 


For the fares are really trifling. (Imagine, a reserved 
First Class Seat for only 28 cents!) 

And you can get a fine full meal for your family 
for about $1.50 each. 

Even bigger bargain ... if you buy a book or two 
of British Railways Thrift Coupons before you leave 
America ( they’re not sold in Britain) . Up to 1000 
miles of First Class Travel for only $34.50; Second 
Class, $23. Rates vary in Canada. 
Valid also for Irish cross-channel, 
Clyde and MacBrayne’s steamers. 
Or how about a 9-day “Guest Tick- 
et”? Valid for 9 days unlimited rail 
travel in Britain (except a few 
Continental boat trains). First 
Class $39; Second Class, $26. 


BRITISH RAIUWAYS 


Thrift Coupons I 

. . 



Wnnt “planning” literature? Write 
Kritish Railways, Dept. AW'- 1, 3 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railways Thrift Coupons. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS^ 

OFFICES IN NEW YORK • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES • TORONTO 
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As of now. . . all 
stop being “pretty much 


Let’s face it — if you thought all gasolines 
were pretty much alike up till now, you 
haven’t been far off. 

The worst gasoline you can buy isn’t 
going to turn your car into a bucket of 
bolts, and the best isn’t going to make it 
take off like a scalded cat. The most you 
can expect is a gasoline that will give you 
every edge there is. We believe our new 
PURE Firebird Gasolines will do just 
that. Here’s why: 

Five years ago our scientists put them- 
selves out on a limb by saying, “Give us 
the time and the money and we can de- 
velop a new gasoline that makes cars run 
better, farther . . . with greater economy.’’ 
We gave them both. 

We Tested Every Known Additive 

Just about every gasoline additive known 
to science was tested alone and in various 
combinations. Finally, new formulas were 
developed and our research scientists hit 
the road. 

Over 4J4 million test miles were rolled 
up— in laboratory engines, taxis, jjolice 


cars, trucks, family cars, racing cars, auto 
manufacturer experimental cars, new cars, 
middle-aged cars, old cars — you name it. 
Trips were made back to the lab to change 
formulas, then back to the open road. 

Finally, our scientists were convinced 
that everything that could be done was 
done. 


What’s Different About 
PURE Firebird Gasoline 

What's new and different about PURE 
Firebird Super is Tri-tane, an exclusive 
combination of additives that (1) cuts 
down on engine wear, (2) saves you money 
on repairs, (3) keeps your engine at the 
peak of its power. 

PURE Firebird Regular gives you many 
of the same benefits, including PURE’s 
new anti-stall additive. And greater econ- 
omy. 

In short, these powerful new gasolines 
will give your car every edge a gasoline 
can— at no extra cost. Isn’t that the kind 
you want? 

THE Puke oil company, palatine, Illinois 
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THOROUGHBRED 

RACING 

The major races through April 8 

MARCH 18 

GulfstreamParkHandicap,$100,000 
added, t^-year-olds and up, 1 miles, 
Gulfstream Park, Fla. 

The Governor’s Gold Cup, $30,000 
added, 3-year-olds, 7 furlongs, 
Bowie Race Course, Md. 

Richmond Handicap, $10,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds, 6 furlongs, Golden 
Gate Fields, Calif. 

MARCH 19 

Phoenix Gold Cup, $4,000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, 5 furlongs. Turf 
Paradise, Ariz. 

Springtime Handicap, $3,000 guar- 
anteed, 3-year-olds, 6 furlongs, Sun- 
land Park, N. Mex. 

MARCH 20 

The Swift, $25,000 added, 3-year- 
olds, 6 furlongs, Aqueduct, N.Y. 

MARCH 22 

Fountain of Youth Stakes, $15,000 
added, 3-year-olds, 1 1, 16 miles, 
Gulfstream Park, Fla. 

MARCH 25 

The John B. Campbell Handicap, 
$100,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 
1 1, T6 miles, Bowie Race Course, Md. 

Donn Handicap, $35,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 miles turf, 
Gulfstream Park, Fla. 

Paumonok Handicap, $25,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, 6 furlongs, 
Aqueduct, N.Y. 

San Francisco Mile, $10,000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, 1 mile. Golden 
Gate Fields, Calif. 

MARCH 26 

Inspiracion Sweepstakes, $4,000 
guaranteed, 3-year-olds, 1 1/16 
miles, Sunland Park, N. Mex. 

Arizona Derby, $3,000 added, 3- 
year-olds, 1 1/16 miles. Turf Para- 
dise, Ariz. 

MARCH 28 

Dinner Stakes, $10,000 added, 2- 
year-olds, 3 furlongs, Gulfstream 
Park, Fla. 


when you're wearing 

TYE R 


Fishing "Boots 


Bang! You’ve hooked one! No 
time now to worry about slip- 
ping. And no need to if you’re 
wearing Tyer Ropeez Boots. 
The anti-slip Ropeez sole of 
jute and neoprene is un- 
equalled for traction, comfort 
and wear. Ask your sporting 
goods dealer or write to 
Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, 
Massachusetts. 


TYER 

irving the sportsman with a complete 


MARCH 29 


The Bay Shore, $25,000 added, 3- 
year-olds, 1 mile. Aqueduct, N.Y. 

Suwannee River Handicap, $15,000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, fillies 
and mares, 7 furlongs, Gulfstream 
Park, Fla. 

Prince George’s Stakes, $10,000 
added, 3-year-olds, Maryland bred, 
6 furlongs, Bowie Race Course, Md. 

APRIL 1 

The Florida Derby, $100,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds, 1 1/8 miles, Gulf- 
stream Park, Fla. 

The Westchester, $25,000 added, 4- 
year-olds and up, 1 mile. Aqueduct, 
N.Y. 

The Capitol Handicap, $10,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, 6 furlongs, 
Laurel Race Course, Md. 

California Derby Trial, $10,000 
added, 3-year-olds, 1 mile, Golden 
Gate Fields, Calif. 

APRIL 2 

Easter Handicap, $3,000guaranteed, 
3-year-olds and up, 6 furlongs. Sun- 
land Park, N. Mex. 

Paradise Valley Stakes, $2,500 add- 
ed, 2-year-olds, 4 }'> furlongs, Turf 
Paradise, Ariz. 

APRIL 3 

Correction Handicap, $20,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, fillies and 
mares, 6 furlongs, Aqueduct, N.Y. 

APRIL 5 

The Biscayne Bay, $10,000 added, 
3-year-olds, 6 furlongs, Gulfstream 
Park, Fla. 

APRIL B 

The Gotham, $50,000 added, 3-year- 
olds, 1 mile. Aqueduct, N.Y. 

TheWilwyn Handicap, $25,000 add- 
ed, 3-year-olds and up, 1 1,T6 miles 
turf, Laurel Race Course, Md. 

Fort Lauderdale Handicap, $15,000 
added, 3-year-olds and up, 1 1/16 
miles, Gulfstream Park, Fla. 

William Molter Memorial Handicap, 
$15,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 
1 1/16 miles. Golden Gate Fields, 
Calif. 

Phoenix Handicap, $10,000 added, 
3-year-olds and up, 6 furlongs. 
Keeneland, Ky. end 


How well do you know 
your geography of 
Italian wines? 


No one country and no one region can claim to be the wine center of the 
world. However, certain wine centers on the map of Italy are becoming 
more and more famous for wines that grace the table of the true gour- 
met. How well do you know your geography of fine Italian wines? 


From Lake Garda: the exclusive 
wines from the House of Folonari, 
Choice red Bardolino, so delightfully 
light and refreshing. Valpolicella red 
to top off roasts and poultry. Famed 
Soave, the soft, dry white wine for fish 
and chilled foods. Chiaretto del Garda 
rose wine a delicacy in itself, the per* 
feet complement to any dinner. 

From Pontassieve, near Florence, 
comes Ruffino Chianti, best-loved of 
all Italian wines. Ruffino is the name 
that made Chianti world famous. 


From Turin since 1835, the first ver- 
mouth ever exported from Italy, Cora 
Vermouth, praised as a cocktail glori* 
fier but lately increasingly popular as 
an aperitif and on the rocks. 

From Ast), the lively, lovely, Cora Asti 
Spumante. This sparkling white wine 
is a celebration in itself and does so 
much for fruit, ices and cheese desserts, 




PONTASSIEVE 

{Florence) 
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FOLONARI 
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VERMOUTH 


CORA ASTI 
SPUMANTE 
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Fifty years of service to our fellow Americans brought to you 
by what we believe to be the most outstanding salesmen in the industry. Be 
your insurance needs individual or business, your friendly Pan-American 
representative can serve you best. Call him with confidence, for the best in 
insurance and service. 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 

NEW ORLEANS, U.S-A. • A MUTUAL COMPANY 

Offices in the Following Cities to Serve Yow 
UNITED STATES 


U.S-A. 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Florence, Alabama 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Blytheville, Arkansas 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Marvell, Arkansas 
Denver, Colorado 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Lakeland, Florida 
Leesburg, Florida 
Miami, Florida 
Miami Shores, Florida 
Orlando, Florida 
Pensacola, norida 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Tampa, Florida 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Augusta, Georgia 


Columbus, Georgia 
Waycross, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, Illinois 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Indianapolis. Indiana 
Muncie, Indiana 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Wichita, Karusas 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Alexandria. Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Lafayette, I./>uisiana 
I..ake Charles, Louisiana 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
New Orleans. Louisiana 
Shreveport, T.*uisiana 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Silver Spring. Maryland 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Clayton (St. lyouis), Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Newark, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Athens, Ohio 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio 
Newark, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Florence, South Carolina 


Ridgeland. South Carolina 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Abilene, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Corpus Christ!. Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
El Paso, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lubbock, Texas 
Odessa, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Shiner, Texas 
Tyler, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Norfolk, Virgvnis 
Elkins, West Virginia 
Nitro, West Virginia 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


LATIN AMERICA 

Bogota, Colombia 
Barranquilla, 

Colombia 

Bucaramanga, 

Colombia 
Cali, Colombia 
Ibague, Colombia 
Manizales, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Quito, Ecuador 
Salvador, 

El Salvador 
Guatemala City, 
Guatemala 

Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Managua, Nicaragua 
Panama, 

Rep. de Panami 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Ciudad Trujillo, 

Rep. Dominicana 
Caracas, Venezuela 
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Do-it-Yourself 
Record Breaker 


That is Kent State's Joe 
Begala, coach of 226 winning 
college wrestling matches 

by WIL HANE 

At next week’s NCAA champion- 
ships, the nation’s best college 
wrestlers will meet to decide the top 
man in each of 10 weights. The top 
college coach at any weight, how- 
ever, was decided early last month. 
That is when Joseph Begala of Kent 
State University, a little-known 
northern Ohio college where a wres- 
tling match at midnight could out- 
draw a free lunch at the Captain 
Brady (the campus Waldorf), became 
the winningest coach in the history 
of collegiate wrestling. The idea that 
Begala is the most successful coach 
is supported by the record books; the 
idea that he also is the best is sup- 
ported by Joe himself. He is confi- 
dent that his do-it-yourself coaching 
philosophy is second to none for pro- 
ducing topnotch wrestlers. 


Over a 29-year span, Begala has 
coached 184 individual conference, 
district and AAU champions, many 
of whom had never wrestled or even 
seen a college match before enrolling 
at Kent State. His lifetime record is 
226 wins, 37 losses and 2 ties. 

Begala has continually sent his 
squads against major colleges in the 
Midwest. He holds a winning margin 
over every school he has ever sched- 
uled except Oklahoma University and 
Syracuse. All this has been done the 
hard way— without offering “pin 
money” (Joe’s term for college wres- 
tling scholarships). 

Throughout his career, Begala has 
maintained that “college athletics 
are strictly for enjoyment; so why 
pay a boy to enjoy himself?” Never- 
theless, dozens of high school wres- 
tlers invade his office in the Kent 
State gymnasium each year with the 
question, “What will you give me if 
I come to Kent?” Before the enter- 
prising young wrestlers can say an- 
other word, Begala interrupts them 
with his stock offer. “If you make the 
team, you’ll get a school letter; if you 

eon/inweii 



EXPRESSIONUESS COACH BEGALA AND SON JERGEN WATCH MATCH AT KENT STATE GYM 



Obviously, they've taken a 
holiday. And where could be a 
better spot for a really 
relaxing holiday than a land of 
lakes and rustic mountain trails . . . 
health resorts and 
hospitable people? 

ARKANSAS 

[That's] where the Fun People are! 

Why not see for yourself what 
the new Arkansas has to offer? 
Write The Arkansas Publicity 
and Parks Commission, Dept. B3I, 
State Capitol, Little Rock, 
for a complete vacation kit. 
Complimentary, of course. 
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Blackberry 

Brandy 
70 Proof 


Delightful after dinner . . . 
delicious any time! Choose 
from 27 delicious popularly 
priced DuBouchett Cordials 


LIVE LONGER. BETTER. FOR LESS 

IN FLORIDA 


At Beautiful Highlands Park Estates 



On one of Florida’s 
lariesi lakes, 84 sq. 
mile Highlands Lake 
(Lake Islokpoga) in the 
high ridge section of 
Central Fla. 16 mi. to 
Sebring. Finest fishing 
and hunting at hand, 
free lakefront com- 
munity beaches, parks, 
boating, fishing piers 
for exclusive use by 
purchasers. Homes 
from S69SI). Get FREE 
color brochures, house 
plans; learn how we 

help you plan, finance, 

build your low cost,' retirement or vacation home. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


FULL 1/4 acre 
HOMESITES 
75' X 150' 

Only ^IQ Down Month 

• FREE INSTALLMENT 

INSURANCE 
. FREE WARRANTY 
DEED 

> FREE EXCHANCE 
PRIVILEGES 

• FREE BEACHES 

AND PARKS 

• FREE BOATING AND 

FISHING PIERS 


Florida Realty Bureau, Inc., Dept. GU2S 
• 520 N.E. 79th St., Miami, Fla. 

I Please send full information 


WATER FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY! 



Big 80" diameter fiberglass 
covered raft. 

Will not tip over - a special 
buoyancy feature.* 

Holds up to 1600 pounds. 
PERMANENT colors.^, 
•patents pending .- 



$198 


SEND FOR 
FREE 

BROCHURE 


I Address 


\ City— State.. J 

t. A058ICII Z-Oj 


FIBER-FOAM MARINE PRODUCTS INC. 

110 WALL ST. JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Do-if-Yourse/f conlinutd 

don’t, you’ll get a good education 
anyway.” 

But despite Begala’s antipathy to- 
ward scholarships, each year some of 
the best high school wrestlers in the 
Midwest show up in Kent State’s tiny 
wrestling room on the first day of 
practice. (A few grant-in-aid scholar- 
ships were set up by the university 
three years ago but they are not 
awarded until an athlete has been in 
school a year and then only to needy 
cases.) A Cleveland sportswriter at- 
tempted to explain this enigma, say- 
ing, ‘Tf a kid wants the best coach- 
ing available, he’ll go to Joe. Then, if 
he can’t wrestle for Kent, he can al- 
ways transfer to a Big Ten school.” 

Although he is not recruiting with 
scholarships, Begala is campaigning 
throughout the state for more high 
schools to include wrestling in their 
athletic program. ‘‘Anyone can wres- 
tle and it builds the kind of man 
who’ll wrestle anything,” he con- 
tends. ‘‘And we need more of that 
kind.” 

When Begala came to Kent State 
in 1929, there were 682 students, of 
which only 82 were males. He had 
clinched the coaching job while still 
in his senior year at Ohio University, 
where he was captain of the wrestling 
team. During the season Begala wres- 
tled in three different weight divisions 
against Kent State wrestlers and won 
each time. Sportswriters dubbed him 
the Ohio Iroiiman. The Kent State 
coach, Sellew Roberts, was so im- 
pressed by the feat, he offered Begala 
his own job. Begala accepted and 
immediately set about wangling 
matches with the toughest teams he 
could find. When he submitted his 
first schedule, school officials sug- 
gested he stay in his own league. Be- 
gala didn’t listen to them, however, 
and the squabble ended with the fac- 
ulty manager of athletics telling Joe 
he would ‘‘never be much of a coach.” 

That first season was Begala’s 
worst. His team won three while los- 
ing four matches. Everyone was de- 
lighted. Up to that time a better rec- 
ord by a Kent State athletic team 
would have aroused suspicion of a fix. 

One of Begala’s first official acts, 
after he had obtained some wrestlers, 
was to announce publicly that if any 
team member ever pinned him that 
boy could have his job. Since Begala 
never missed a practice session or 
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failed to dress for one, the challenges 
came quickly. To keep on the payroll, 
Begala trained as hard as, if not hard- 
er than, his team members. “And they 
trained hard,” he says. “There was 
many a young buck out to make 
headlines at my expense. A few almost 
did. [A guy that strong shouldn’t be 
allowed to run loose, one of his wres- 
tlers once said after failing in an at- 
tempt to retire Joe.] And many a kid 
came into his own while trying to put 
me in the grandstands— which was 
the purpose of the whole thing,” Be- 
gala adds proudly. 

At the start of the 1956 season, 
Begala withdrew his challenge. He 
was 49 at the time and had taken on 
all comers for 24 years. “Even so,” he 
says, “it was the most humiliating 
thing I ever had to do.” However, 
Begala says he’s confident he could 
have lasted another few years. “A 
wrestler can go full blast up to the 
time he’s 50. He can win another five 
years on tricks of the trade and I’ve 
enough to stuff a wrestling mat.” 

Begala still looks like a wrestler. 
His 5-feet 8-inch frame is wide and 
hard, and he weighs only 10 pounds 
over his college wrestling weight of 
175. He is fanatic about physical fit- 
ness and practices it year round. He 
loves wrestling and believes it is the 
best sport in any college athletic pro- 
gram. At 54 he still looks 40. He has 
a heavy crop of steel-gray hair, a 
bull neck and a face with hard fea- 
tures. He almost always wears sports 
clothes because dress shirts that fit 
properly around his torso don't make 
it at the neck and biceps. He speaks 
in a soft, deliberate voice that makes 
strangers look twice to see if it really 
came from such a rugged fa^de. 

Begala has often been accused of 
trying to set college athletics back 
30 years with his outspoken criticism 
of athletic scholarships; of piling up 
scores and scheduling big name col- 
leges to gain personal recognition; of 
making his wrestlers think they are 
supermen; even of hypnotizing his 
boys before a match. But no one has 
ever accused Begala of producing a 
poor or even so-so wrestling team. 

Not everyone, however, will agree 
that KSU is a major wrestling power. 
It has been a while since Begala has 
been able to reschedule such major 
colleges as Kansas State, Pittsburgh, 
Michigan State, or even Ohio State. 
But it’s not because he hasn’t tried. 

“Sometimes when the big-name 
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Feeling is believing. Our featherweight tropical 
gabardine suitings are so softly tailored that their 
weightlessness defies the imagination. These gabardines, 
in clasvsic and unique shades, provide unparalleled ap- 
pearance and comfort. Polyester and wool, about $90.00. 
Luxurious Italian gabardines, about $110.00. 


For the idtimafe in comfort and distinction 


Cincinnnli, O. Vonder Brink & Baron 

Ciayton. Mo Boyd's 

Cieveknd, 0 The Halle Bros. Co. 

Columhos, O The Union 

Dayton, O The Metropolitan Co. 

Des Moines, Iowa The New Utica 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 

MacKcnzic-Bostock'Monroc 

For other stores write Southwick, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City. Mo. 
Lake Forest. 111. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 
Peoria, 111 


L. Strauss & Co. 

Jack Henry 

Robertson’s 

Silveratone’a 

.Howard A. Heller 

Boyd’s 

..Arch Wilson. Inc. 


SprinRlield, III. 
Toledo, O 
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Do-it- Yourself eanlinuetl 

institutions know they’re going to 
be loaded, they want to schedule us 
for asingle match,” Begala complains. 
‘‘They don’t want to take a chance 
on us getting even on the second go- 
round.” 

This season, as in the previous 29, 
Begala’s training rules for his wres- 
tlers are a bit unorthodox. No one is 
compelled to attend practice, and 
what a team member does off the 


vision. All he has to do is prove it. 
‘‘It's a day the starters dread and 
the second-stringers look forward 
to,” Begala claims. The competition 
has resulted in as many as three boys 
alternating in the same weight divi- 
sion during the season. 

Carrying much of the load for this 
year’s Kent State team is Jergen Be- 
gala, team captain, conference light- 
heavyweight champion and Joe’s 
oldest son. He is a good student, 
mainly because he is afraid not to be. 



CROWDED STANDS AT KENT STATE CHEER FOR HOME-TEAM WRESTLER AS HE PINS FOE 


mat is his own business. No one is ever 
cut from the squad for lack of ability 
and as a result practices are limited 
to two hours and arranged in shifts. 
Begala takes credit for beating the 
do-it-yourself craze by quite a num- 
ber of years. 

At the first practice, he makes his 
only demand on his candidates and 
lettermen — that they listen and be- 
lieve what he is about to say. Then 
he says it. ‘‘If you want to wrestle. 
I’ll show you how. If you want to be 
a champion. I'll also show you how. 
But that’s all I’ll do for you. You’ll 
have to take it from there.” 

And his wrestlers do. In the Mid- 
American Conference, Joe's boys are 
known as the hardest workers in the 
league. 

Begala has never hand-picked a 
lineup for a match. Who will wrestle 
at what weight is decided the Tues- 
day before each contest. It is a day 
when any squad member can lay 
claim to being No. 1 in his weight di- 


A few years ago another team cap- 
tain, who was also an AAU titlehold- 
er, slipped scholastically to the point 
where his admittance to medical 
school was doubtful. Upon learning 
of the situation, Begala immediately 
dismissed the captain from the team, 
despite his protests. Even with a 
year of eligibility remaining, the ex- 
captain never rejoined the team. But 
he did go to medical school. 

More than 3,000 fans showed up 
in Kent State’s Memorial gymnasi- 
um early last month to see Joe get 
his 224th win at the expense of Mi- 
ami (Ohio) University— a victory 
that broke the mark set by the late 
William (Billy) Sheridan, whose Le- 
high teams won 223 matches. Few 
fans thought Begala, with an inex- 
perienced squad, would break the rec- 
ord this year. One of the first fans to 
pump Begala’s hand after the victory 
said, ‘‘Joe, I never thought you’d do 
it.” Joe was annoyed, having never 
doubted that he would. end 
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You see it in really expensive suits. . .the luxury feel and eye 
appeal of ZEFRAN acrylic (the supernatural fiber that makes 
handsome clothes perform even more handsomely). Now 
Richman’s present their own exclusive and extraordinary blend 
of 50% Zefran and 50% naturally fine wool worsted. ..a com- 


bination that’s unbeatable for wrinkle recovery, right-weight 
comfort and well-groomed good looks. Yes, Mr. Rich and Mr. 
Man agree: It’s Richman's for both luxury and long wear at 
real savings. Suits, $44.95. Sport Coats, $29.95. Slacks, $12.95. 


•Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


Compare and You’ll Wear 


Richman's 


America’s Largest Maker-Seller of Fine Men's Wear. 233 stores across the nafior>.. 
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“Stren® round has more 
strength, less stretch!” 



Daily Press, Newpart News, Vsi, 


"I used to think monos stretched and weakened 
after a couple of heavy strikes. But Stren round 
quickly changed my mind. It has extra strength, 
and keeps it! Best thing that ever happened to 
spin fishingl" You’ll echo Tommy Seward’s en- 
Ihusiasm the moment you make your first cast 
with Stren round. Pick up a spool or two the 
next time you stop by your dealer's and also ask 
him about two other Stren products, knoticss 
tapered leaders and Stren leader packs. 


Specially designed for all kinds 
of spin fishing in fresh and salt water . . . 




Fun, thrills and a lot of fish are yours 
when you use the new, triple-action 
Rattle Spoon. It darts and flutters 
like a thing alive ... is a natural for 
aU game fish and a honey for trout, 
pike and bass. 

Five sizes: >A. V4. H, V. and 
ounce; four patterns: red-white- 
nickel, aU nickel hammered, all gold 
hammered, and frog back. 

Your dealer appreciates yout business 
and is always anxious to assist you. 
See him soon and often. 


8S2 HENRIETTA ST., WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 



SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 

Enjoy a Rewarding Vacation 


Write Box 4326, Donio, Flo. 
for color brochure. 
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LITTLE ERNIE CALVERLEY DRIBBLES BY KENTUCK Y’S W A H WAH JONES IN THE NIT FINALS 


Skinny and His Hoper 


Ernie Calverley made a shot in the 
NIT 15 years ago that 
is stili remembered today 

by MAURY ALLEN 

D uring the 1945-46 basketball 
season, an improbable 5-foot 10 
inch, 140-pound center named Ernie 
Calverley led a fast, high-scoring 
Rhode Island State team to a record 
of 18-2. Calverley regularly gave 
away a foot or more to opposing cen- 
ters. But he could jump, he could 
dribble, he had an abundance of bas- 
ketball poise and — best of all — he 
could shoot. He shot with either 
hand, with both hands and, it some- 
times seemed to the opposition, with 
no hands. He scored over 1,800 points 
in his four-year varsity career, includ- 
ing a nation-leading 534 as a sopho- 
more two seasons before. 

Calverley was the man who gener- 
ated the Rhode Island State Rams’ 
exciting race-horse style of offense. It 
worked so well, even after the regular 
season was over, that the Rams found 
themselves in the championship finals 
of the National Invitational Tourna- 


ment against the mighty Kentucky 
Wildcats. Featuring All-America 
Jack Parkinson, strong-shooting Wah 
Wah Jones and a flashy freshman 
named Ralph Beard, Kentucky had 
been seeded first in the NIT and was 
an ll|^-point favorite in its game 
with Rhode Island. 

Both teams were used to scoring 
heavily, but in their championship 
game the points came slowly and 
rarely. Rhode Island's run-and-shoot 
offense was slowed down by the Ken- 
tucky defenders, and the Wildcats 
elected to play a deliberate weave, 
taking only good shots. 

The game went down to the final 
40 seconds, tied at 45 -45. Then Cal- 
verley fouled Beard. Beard stepped to 
the line and calmly flipped in the free 
throw. Rhode Island got the ball but 
couldn’t get off another shot, and 
Kentucky won 46-45. 

It was Calverley’s only mistake of 
the tournament, and it cost Rhode 
Island the championship. But what 
was remembered about that surpris- 
ing series was less Rhode Island 
State’s loss than the fact that they 
were in the finals at all. For despite 
the brilliance of Calverley and his 
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team’s outstanding record, Rhode 
Island was lightly thought of by the 
experts when the NIT started. The 
team was unseeded and almost un- 
invited (they had been the last to 
be chosen). 

Rhode Island lacked height. Its 
biggest man was 6-foot iJ^-inch Bob 
Shea, and in that first postwar year, 
giants such as St. John's Harry Boy- 
koff (6 feet 9), DePaul’s George Mikan 
(6 feet 10) and Oklahoma A&M’s 
Bob Kurland (7 feet) had already 
started to dominate the game. 

Rhode Island’s first opponent of 
the tournament, on March 14, 1946, 
was Bowling Green of Ohio. Centered 
by one of the biggest giants of them 
all— 6-foot ll)^^-inch Don Otten— 
Bowling Green was a crushing favor- 
ite to eliminate the Rams at once. 
When the hulking Otten, 13 inches 
taller and 110 pounds heavier than 
Calverley, stood next to the Rhode 
Islander in the middle of Madison 
Square Garden, the large crowd 
(a record 18,458) gasped. “The big 
fellow figures to enjoy a field day 
under the basket,” commented one 
reporter. 

The pattern of the game was set 
right from the start. It was Bowling 
Green feeding Otten underneath for 
short layups against the long shooting 
of Rhode Island’s Shea, A1 Nichols 
and Calverley. Bowling Green seemed 
only to lean for their rebounds: Rhode 
Island had to vault. But the Rams 
vaulted high enough, made enough 
one-handed shots and had enough 
speed to lead, 35-34, at half time. 

In the second half, with Calverley 
directing play, Rhode Island still 
hung on, desperate for every break. 
Bowling Green simply concentrated 
on feeding Otten, and it seemed that 
their superior strength and size would 
soon wear down the Rams. 

The lead bounced back and forth, 
the score was tied seven times. With 
three minutes left, Otten, who scored 
31 pounts, fouled out. With only five 
seconds left and the score tied for 
the eighth time, Bowling Green 
made a basket to go ahead 74-72. 
Rhode Island immediately called a 
time-out. 

“We sagged in the middle of the 
floor,” recalled Calverley recently. 
“We couldn’t talk to the coach on the 
sidelines as the players do today. Ev- 
erybody was mumbling together. We 
finally decided I would throw' up a 
hoper.” Calverley explained that a 
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Treat 
your guests 
royally 




Creme de Menthe 

Delightful to sip . . . delightful to 
serve. Arrow Creme de Menthe adds 
magic to any meal. Delicious, too, 
as a casual drink ... in a frappe, 
highball, or on the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT T, MICH., 60 PROOF 


MARKETING BEGINS WITH MARKETS 


“New Stren® oval gives 
me terrific casts!” 


A 

. . . top qual- 

ity selective coverage of one or all 
of the nation’s four major mar- 
kets (Eastern, Midwest, Southern 
and West Coast) begins with the 
Regional Editions of Sports 

IlLL'STR.ATED. 

For further information, write 
or call William A. Marr, Regional 
Advertising Manager, Sports 
iLl.L'S i R.-\TKD, Time and Life 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20. 
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‘•The extra distance I get with the new Stren 
oval is really amazing. The new oval shape does 
it . . . makes the line limpcr, which means it won’t 
‘balloon’ on the reel. Less baeklashing, too.” 
Like Enos Bradner and countless other fishing 
experts, you’ll enthuse over the performance of 
Siren oval. You’ll find it wherever quality fish- 
ing gear is sold. Why not fill up your reel soon? 


Specially designed for revolving spool 
casting and trolling reels . . . 
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uncommon 
motor oil 


These two very different types of 
people have one thing in com- 
mon: both recognize the impor- 
tance of using the best motor oil 
to insure the best engine perform- 
ance and lowest maintenance costs. 
Thai’s why both insist on Wolf's 
Head — 100% Pure Pennsylvania. 
Wolf’s Head is Tri-Ex refined 
three extra steps for superior per- 
formance; scientifically fortified for 
complete engine protection. Its use 
means fewer repairs, less oil added 
between regular changes. If you’re 
particular about car care, always 
insist on Wolf’s Head. 

WOLF’S HEAD OIL REFINING CO. 

OIL CITY, PA. 


From golfing or swim- 
ming to dancing or riding, 
from tennis to the gentler 
pleasures of life, you’ll 
have a fine time at 
The Homestead. 


Skinny and His Hoper continued 

hoper was a long shot “with a lot of 
prayer on it.” 

Rhode Island put the ball in play 
from its own backcourt. It was thrown 
to Calverley near the Bowling Green 
free-throw line. He quickly heaved 
the ball toward the basket at the far 
end of the court. 

“It was a regular two-handed set 
shot. It might have looked like an 


CALVERLEY LEAPS HIGH TO SHOOT BALL 

underhanded shot to a lot of people 
because I threw it with a leap, but it 
wasn’t,” said Calverley. 

The ball had a perfect arch. It 
was straight enough, and it was high 
enough. “While it was going through 
the air,” Calverley said, “I was won- 
dering if it had enough distance. What 
a pleasant sound when it cracked the 
cords! I was as surprised by it as the 
next guy.” 

The ball had traveled almost three 
quarters the length of the court. It 
was reported as the “longest, most 
amazing shot ever made at the Gar- 
den.” It was later measured, accord-* 
ing to Calverley, as 58 feet. It tied the 
score for the ninth time just as the 
buzzer sounded. 

The overtime period was almost 
an anticlimax to Calverley's heroic 
shot. Rhode Island State won 82-79, 
and six days later nearly pulled off 
the biggest upset in NIT champion- 
ship history. end 
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NEW KODAK SOUND 8 PROJECTOR 


Now add sound to your 8nnnn movies! 


The sound of children's songs and 
laughter and chatter . . . 

Background music that fits right 
in with your tra%'cl and vacation 
movies . . . 

The voices of the wliolc family at 
parlies and holiday get-togethers . . . 

You can add them all to all your 
movies, new or old, with the exciting 
new Kodak Sound 8 Projector. 

Making your own “talkies" is as 
easy as this: Ask your dealer to have 
Kodak Sonotrack Coating added to 


the edge of your processed film, Then 
you simply project your striped film 
with the Kodak Sound 8 and record 
your commentary and music right 
on the film. 

If you’re recording voices, you use 
the microphone that comes with the 
projector. If you’re recording music 
or special sound effects, simply use 
your record player or tape recorder. 
(A phono connector cord also comes 
with the Kodak Sound 8. This re- 
markable 8mm projector comes to 
you complete.) 


To edit the sound track at any time, 
you simply erase l)y reversing the 
film, and then re-record. What could 
be easier? 

Because the Sound 8 Projector is 
made by Kodak, you can be sure of 
brilliant screen images, as well as 
quality sound. Sce—nnd henr— the 
Kodak Sound 8 Projector demon- 
strated at your Kodak dealer’s. You’ll 
like what you see and hear, includ- 
ing the price — less than S350, or as 
little as $.3.S down. 

Price is subject to change without notice. 



You be the narrator. Add a 
new note of realism — a new 
dimension to your movies — by 
adding a running commentary. 
You can record the whole story 
of your vacation while it’s still 
fresh in your mind, give your 
guests a guided tour. 

See your dealer for exact retail price. 


mi 


Your own record player or 
tape recorder can be used to 
add music or sound elfects. 'I'he 
Kodak .Sound 8 Projector gives 
you brilliant fidelity. And 
Kodak's .Alfcnol magnetic head 
will record for countless hours 
wiihoiii loss of sound quality. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 


N. 


Kodak 


— a trademark since I 


SEE KODAK'S "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "OZZIE AND HARRIET" 





Imported O. F. C. is the only Canadian whisky 
available in the U.S, A. at 8 and 12 years old. 




you probably know, most 
Canadian distillers send choir 
leading brands to the U.S. A. at 
6 years old. Not our O.F.C. We 
ship Imported O.F.C. to you after 
2 extra years of aging in Canada 
— at 8 years old. 


The Road to Reason 

' J.O be perfectly honest, 6 year 
old Canadian whisky is excellent. 
But in our opinion, it stands to 
reason that 8 year old whisky 
would be chat much better. So we 
decided to stand alone and send 
you our 8 year old Imported 
O.F.C. — -at the same price most 
others ask for Canadian whisky 
that is only 6 years old. 


H. 


The Ultimate Step 


8 and 13 year old 
Injfxmui O.F.C. 

cymt* ti,?.««;-u'rappeJ 
and boxed 


Laving ventured and gained in 
America with our 8 year old Imported 
O.F.C., we felt encouraged to send 
you the international gift whisky: 


our 12 year old Imported O.F.C. 
The oldest, finest Canadian 
whisky in the United States. It’s 
a bit scarce and you will notice 


that it does cost a bit more. But 
when only the finest is fitting, it’s 
nice to know you can do no bet- 
ter. How often can you say that? 


Neighbours All ^ ' 

Since the other leading Canadian 
distillers are sending you whiskie^ 
that are usually much younger 
than Imported O.F.C., we hope 
to make many new American 
friends. Assuming you are with us 
(and our older Imported O.F.C.), 
we’d appreciate hearing from you. 
A letter would be fine, but a 
postal card will pleasure us as 
well. Just a friendly “Not alone 
at all," or some other such en- 
couragement. We do enjoy hear- 
ing from our neighbours as we 
wait for our whisky to reach the 
you like it best. 



F. Tigh. PresrJeni. Canadian Schenley LU 


CANADIAN WHISKY, a blonJ. ^i.^tillt.•d, anud, and blended under supervision of the Canadian Government bv Canadian Schenley Ltd., 
Valieyfield, P.Q., Canada. 8 aiul 12 year> old. 86.8 Proof. O.F.C. Distilling Co., New York, N. Y., Sole Agent.s in U.S.A. 



